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The regulator is abroad in the land. This is the era of imposed moral- 
ity. Salvation by legislation is the popular faith, with those who care about 
any form or degree of salvation. 

Men pin their hopes to might and power. Is something wrong, then set 
it right by the aid of the police. Do men have base desires and erratic habits, 
all that is necessary is to draw chalk lines for their conduct and hire marshals 
to compel them to walk in the right way. Sometimes the regulator is ani- 
mated by a sincere desire for a better world and sometimes simply by an 
itch to dominate ; sometimes by a sacrificial passion for others and sometimes 
by the passion for exploitation lurking under the guise of benevolence. But 
everywhere we have the same tendency, to depend on controls from without, 
first to agree upon schedules of conduct and then to seek for power to en- 
force them. 

Parents abdicate in favor of the juvenile court; churches cease to look 
to spiritual forces and call on legislatures; schools leave the area of conduct 
to the courts, and those who once counted on education now cry for regu- 
lation. 

Are we losing faith in democracy? Do we no longer believe in the pos- 
sibility of people learning to will their own good? Have we become so im- 
patient with the slow processes of inward righteousness that we cease to 
count on them? If so, then we no longer believe either in education or in 
religion ; that is, we no longer believe that men can learn to live, that their 
purposes can be changed, we no longer believe in or hope for human salva- 
tion through forces that work in the spirits and inner lives of men. 

No one is so simple as to hope for an immediate society without rules 
but surely no sane person mistakes a time-card for a train; and that is what 
we are doing today. 

Weary of a world that has gone wrong, what hope have we of a better 
one? Surely we are realizing already the fallacy of imposed morality! The 
more we depend on mechanics the more will men depend on external con- 
trols to guide them, while those who have no other controls find life simply 
a game of getting around the imposed ones. This better world for which we 
hope must be in every man’s bosom. Either it is within or it is nowhere at 
all. Iron bars may restrain but they do not humanize the tiger. Righteous- 
ness is more than restraint. It is time the gospel of salvation by legislation 
was exploded. 

We need better men; we need better purposes, more goodwill, less greed 
and more love, less of the brute and more of the brother, more give-and-take 
and less get-and-keep, less passion for things and more appreciation of life’s 
lasting and spiritual possessions. A better world waits for the willing of its 
ways within ourselves. It will come neither with better business nor with 
more laws; it will come slowly as men learn its ways, love its purposes and 
set them first in their desires. All these processes lie within; they are mat- 
ters of education, of slow, steady, spiritual transformation ; they are matters 
of religious education. 

Our only firm hope of permanent improvement lies in changed minds, 
higher purposes, religious motives, spiritual values developed within persons 
and guiding their conduct and relations. An extended program of religious 
education has this for an aim, and this as its justification. oa e 
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A Survey of Week-day Religious Education 


Erwin L. SHAVERT 


INTRODUCTION. I. THE GENERAL SITUATION. It would be quite out 
of order in a report such as this to go into an extensive discussion of the 
general situation in the field of religious education. It is the purpose of this 
report to study, as a whole, a single phase of the movement, namely, the 
week-day school of religion, and to discover certain facts relative to its 
growth and present status. This newcomer upon the field of religious 
education promises to be a lively child and to be much seen and heard. It 
is because of the rapidity of the extension of this movement and its future 
promise that we must pay some attention to it. That there are springing 
up at this time these new organizations for the promotion of the religious 
life seems hardly to be an accident. The cause or causes behind the idea 
should not be hard to discover. It is possible that a number of forces are 
back of the new institution. Briefly, we might suggest that there is at the 
present time a general need of more religious instruction than we are offer- 
ing. In the face of the post-war situation, which reminds us that we have 
just been to school where the four years’ course held up the ideal of selfish- 
ness, we would like to unlearn some things and build a better world. Along 
with this feeling of need there has been growing a conviction that the church 
must resume its teaching function and accomplish its work by a process of 
education. Still another trend has been that found in the educational world 
in general which conceives the educational process as that of educating the 
whole man for the efficient social life. These factors, together with many 
others which cannot here be discussed or even mentioned, have helped to 
create the situation out of which the week-day school has grown. 

Our question, however, is not so much the why of the movement as the 
what of it. We are interested in its future rather than its past. To prog- 
nosticate we must, of course, know how it came to be, but it is far more 
important to know what it is now. This survey undertakes to indicate the 
existing status in order that its future may be promising. Since it is an 
organization that seems likely to remain in some form or other, we 
are faced with such questions as these. What will be the place 
of this new school in the social order? Is it to have an independent relation 
to society and, like many another child of the church, grow apart from the 
mother institution? What is the aim of the week-day school of religion? 
How is this aim related to that of the many existing institutions for the 
propagating of religious ideas and ideals? Is there need for such an addi- 
tional school? What is the nature of the work being done? Is this work 
educational as the name implies? How can its friends direct its course 
toward future usefulness rather than uselessness? Questions like these can- 
not be delayed. 

II. OccAsION AND SPECIFIC PURPOSE OF THIS SURVEY. The novelty and 
the rapidity of growth of this religious-educational instituiton led leaders 
in the Religious Education Association to decide upon the subject for 


*Survey by The Religious Education Association with the codperation of the Committee on 
Social and Religious Surveys. 

See Letter of Transmittal at end of the Survey. 

tEmployed Surveyor; Professor of Religious Education, Hendrix College. 
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discussion at the annual meeting. Since a study of the week-day movement 
necessitated a field survey, the officers of the Association and of the Council 
of Religious Education sought the codperation of the Committee on Social 
and Religious Surveys. The latter committee gladly and graciously agreed 
to codperate by furnishing the necessary funds, and a surveyor was secured. 
It was decided that the direction of the survey be left to the Committee on 
Survey of the Religious Education Association and that a report be pre- 
pared which should be the basis of discussion at the annual meeting. In the 
three months’ time given to the surveyor two pieces of work were to be 
done. First, a statistical schedule-blank was to be sent to all week-day 
schools known to be in existence so as to secure some idea of the extent 
of the movement and certain other information as to its nature. Second, 
the surveyor was to visit in person a number of typical schools as far as 
time would allow in order to acquaint himself with the work being done. 
It was thought that this first-hand knowledge would be a fundamental part 
of a rapid survey. The surveyor was to keep in mind certain questions 
when he made these visits with a view to passing accurate judgment upon 
the work being done. The questions above stated, together with such as are 
suggested by a reading of pages 356 and 357 of Reticious Epucation for 
December, 1921, formed a background for observation and analysis. 

III. THE SURVEY NOT INCLUSIVE. However, it was not thought that 
the survey would be inclusive in the sense that details of every phase of it 
would be obtained. In view of the limited time and the purpose to use it 
as a basis of discussion at the annual meeting, certain limitations were estab- 
lished. Nor was the statistical survey regarded as at all final or complete in 
its scope. It was to serve in no sense as a permanent analysis but rather 
as a cross-section of existing conditions. Detailed study of specified aspects 
were to be left to others who might at a later date seek information. 

A further limitation was placed upon the survey by a narrowing of the 
field to be studied. There are many types and kinds of religious instruc- 
tion taking place during the week which might have been included. It was 
the aim, however, to confine the study to that recent movement which has 
certain distinct features centering about the effort to coérdinate the child’s 
religious education with his week-day program of instruction. It follows 
that such useful methods as high-school credits for studying the Bible out- 
side of school, pastors’ classes for new church members, the week-day 
activities of Sunday-school classes, community training schools, parochial 
schools, daily vacation Bible schools, and many other such classes are thus 
eliminated from our survey. We are confined to a movement separate and 
distinct. There has been no thought of ignoring the other efforts due to any 
sense of superiority in the present movement. The week-day schools of 
religion present a specific organization, purpose, method and educational 
problem quite apart from any other type of religious education. This does 
not mean that there is no relationship existing, but rather that the week- 
day movement has characteristics which are peculiarly significant. 

It was thought best also to further limit the study by making no special 
study of the Jewish schools. The Jewish system of religious education is a 
much older movement and possesses characteristics peculiar to itself because 
of the fact of Jewish history. Then, too, a very extensive and intensive 
study of the work of the Jewish people along this line was made by Dr. 
Dushkin but a few years ago, which went far beyond any survey which 
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might be made in the brief time given to us. In New York City alone over 
two million dollars annually are being spent in Jewish education. 

IV. Types oF scHoots. For the sake of convenience it is thought 
best at the outset to classify the kinds of week-day schools in order that the 
later sections of the report may be better understood. On the basis of the 
organization and government of the several schools a number of well-defined 
types have been revealed. These, with their definitions, follow: 

Type I. The denominational or individual church type. Where a single 
church sets up a week-day school of religion without reference to the work 
or existence of other schools in the community it has been classed as be- 
longing to this type. It is usually governed by some organization within 
the local church, such as a board of religious education, a Sunday-school 
committee, the session, or such other board as is peculiar to that denomina- 
tion. In some cases it is directed by the pastor and responsible to him to 2 
considerable extent. 

Type II. The denominational-coéperating group of schools. In the 
case of schools of this type each individual school is for the most part a 
school of type I, but it has joined itself in a loose federation with other 
such schools to promote common interests. Often no permanent governing 
body exists, and overhead guidance is limited to a meeting of the pastors 
when necessity demands it. On account of the looseness of this central 
governing body it is frequently difficult to classify a school as type I ot 
type II. The schools each have their own governing board and their own 
course of study and work with pupils within their own constituency or, at 
the most, with those not reached by any other church-school. 

Type III. The neighborhood or city system. The schools in this tyne 
lose their denominational character and merge their forces with others to 
provide a common course of study. Other arrangements for promoting the 
school are made without reference to denominational lines. The govern- 
ing board is usually made up of members representing the several churches. 
Teachers are hired or chosen without reference to denominational affiliation. 
The number of schools provided depends upon many factors, such as the 
nearness of the public-school buildings at which the children receive secul ir 
instruction, the suitability of church-school rooms for instruction, number 
of churches coéperating, and the like. The churches, however, do not cut 
themselves off from control of these schools, for they choose their rep- 
resentatives on the governing board. This is often modeled after the plan 
of the public school board. These schools, often called “community” 
schools, although they represent but a portion of the community at best,:are 
financed by subscriptions or a pro-rata assessment levied upon the several 
churches uniting. 

Type IV. The pure community type. This type has a common course 
of study and a single governing board. The board, however, does not rep- 
resent the churches but the community at large. It is a self-perpetuating 
organization and generally self-created. It must be said here that even this 
at best is not representative of the entire community but only of the Protest- 
ant portion in most cases. In fact, not a single school of this type has been 
reported as now in operation, although two such have existed in the past. 

st. 
sn Type V. Miscellaneous schools. This group could hardly be called 
a type but a collection of a number of miscellaneous schools with various 
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governing bodies. Some schools operated by local Sunday-school associa- 
tions, by private individuals, or by such an organization as the Protestant 
Teachers’ Association in New York City, are included in this list. For 
most purposes, these schools may be reported under type III. 

V. HIsTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. To give some idea of the growth of 
the week-day movement the following table showing the years in which the 
schools reporting were established is significant. 


TABLE NO. 1. 


GROWTH OF WEEK-DAY MOVEMENT 


Out of 324 schools reporting, 290 give the date of establishment. The 
oldest school reporting was founded in 1909, the most recent schools being 
established in the present year. 
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The recency of the movement is shown by the fact that over 80 per 
cent of the schools reporting were established within the past twenty-five 
months. Had we reports from many other schools which we know to exist, 
it is very likely that this number would be raised to considerably over 90 
per cent. 

VI. THE RESULTS OF THE SURVEYS. Whether the surveys as planned 
and carried out are to prove of value remains to be seen. It seems to the 
surveyor, however, that the attitude of all interested has been such as to 
warrant a prediction of success. The attitude most frequently discovered 
has been that of eagerness to codperate. There was some delay in return- 
ing the questionnaire blanks, but in view of the multitude of such demands 
upon church workers, the total reaction has been very pleasing. Those at 
work are anxious to know of ways and means to make their efforts more 
fruitful. It is a mark of wisdom that those who suggested the survey have 
done so at such an early stage in the history of the movement, for it will 
mean, we hope, effective guidance to many schools just beginning. The 
general feeling of practically all the workers in the field is that of directing 
an experiment and the genuine, open-minded spirit prevails. This has vastly 
facilitated the task of survey and, it is to be hoped, enabled more facts to be 
set forth than otherwise might have been the case. 

It is hard to give any exact idea of just how many schools are actually 
in existence at the present time. Survey schedules were sent out to some 
four hundred schools or systems. Due to the fact that no central agency 
is responsible for news as to the location and government of these schools, 
information was often duplicated and often misleading. In many cases 
replies came back that there was no school existing, but that the work 
was contemplated or desired in the near future. Counting some names that 
have come in since the survey was completed and eliminating erroneous 
reports it is possible that there may be between five and six hundred actual 
separate schools in existence. The returns indicate that over half of these 
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have been accounted for in the survey. One hundred and sixty-nine reports 
have been received from schools and systems, which include information 
with regard to three hundred and twenty-four separate schools. Since most 
of the schools not heard from are of comparatively recent origin and hardly 
able to furnish much information as yet, we believe the reports received 
cover in a fairly adequate way the field of week-day religious education at 
the present time. Certainly the more securely established and typical schools 
are represented. 

It may hardly be within the scope of this report to comment on its 
reliability. The surveyor does wish to state, nevertheless, at the outset that 
he believes the personal visit made to a number of the schools has been 
exceedingly worth while. One could never have secured by correspondence 
information which has been thus gained. The items of knowledge acquired 
by personal contact with the leaders in the movement and those on the 
ground are at least of equal value with the statistical matter. An under- 
standing of some of the more fundamental problems, such as the teaching 
process and the evaluation of the work by local authorities, could never have 
been obtained otherwise. 

It will be the purpose of the body of this report to discuss the various 
aspects of the findings. It was thought that a general statement, such as the 
preceding, should be made first. How far this information in each item is 
reliable is to be determined, of course, by the number of returns with 
respect to that particular point. In some instances certain items were re- 
ported on with greater fullness and accuracy than others. It is fair, we 
believe, to assume that in many instances failure to report on an item indi- 
cates that were the point pressed a negative answer would have been enter- 
tained. The personal observation of the surveyor sustains this. In making 
the sectional reports which follow the information from the schedules re- 
turned and the results of the visits to representative schools are both in- 
cluded. 


SECTION I. EXTENT AND LOCATION OF SCHOOLS 
A. TEE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS BY TYPES AND TOTAL. The total number 
of schools reporting is 324. The distribution is as follows: 


TABLE NO. 2 
SCHOOLS AND SYSTEMS REPORTING 
Total single schools (Types I and TE) .-.. 2c. cccccccscees 155 
Total schools in (44) systems (Type III).................... 169 
BONDE ooo bin nu Su cad cues wemndheeds Cevasdavednotaranauaener 324 


To make a distinction as to number between types I and II is difficult, 
as has already been stated. Only 11 report the existence of an advisory 
community board, although the surveyor feels that many more have such 
boards. For a further explanation of this problem, note what has been 
stated in the analysis of types in the introduction of this report. 

It may be of interest to know something as to the size of the various 
systems. To answer this question the table below is appended: 


TABLE NO. 3 
DISTRIBUTION OF 44 SYSTEMS 
The systems range in size from those having one school to those having 
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is as follows: 


twenty-four schools. The median number of schools is 3. The distribution 
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B. LocaTION OF SCHOOLS BY STATES. The states from which schools 
have reported, together with the number of schools in each, are as follows: 


TABLE NO. 4 
LOCATION OF SCHOOLS BY STATES 
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C. WHERE THE MOVEMENT IS STRONGEST. A study of the map and the 
location of the schools shows that a line drawn between New York and 
Chicago and shorter lines radiating from these centers would graphically 
picture the areas where the schools are found. To be sure, there are schools 
in more distant places but they are few. It is hard to say with any reliability 
where the several types are the strongest. The systems of schools are found 
distributed as are the individual schools and seem to be a result of peculiar 
local conditions rather than to any condition which can be stated generally. 

D. ToTaL NUMBER OF PUPILS. To give some degree of comprehension 
of the extent of the movement it may be stated that on this item 300 schools 
give figures. The total number of boys enrolled is 15,536. The total num- 
ber of girls is slightly greater, 16,592, making a grand total of 32,128 pupils 
reached by the reporting schools. A rough guess at the number of pupils 
attending such schools of religion during the week might be in the neighbor- 
hood of 50,000. 

F, FurtTHer DETAILS. Additional information as to the extent of the 
movement with respect to buildings, equipment, supervision, teaching force 
and other items will follow in other sections of this report. 


*Includes an unknown number from neighboring states. 
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SECTION II. THE AIMS OF WEEK-DAY SCHOOLS OF 
RELIGION 


A. VAGUENESS, DIVERSITY AND FUSION OF AIMS. One of the outstand- 
ing facts in the observation of the surveyor with respect to these new educa- 
tional organizations is that there is a serious lack of definiteness as to why 
they are being established. This is made more apparent when one gets away 
from that vague idea that they are the answer to a crying need for more 
religious education and notes the character of the several efforts. The 
brief analysis of the aims as they appear in the minds of the leaders, which 
occupies this section of the report, is made in the hope that order and clarity 
may come out of disorder and indefiniteness. Of course, much of the 
vagueness is due to the fact that there is a considerable diversity of aims in 
various schools and systems. As is shown by the following discussion, the 
ends which the several schools hope to attain differ considerably. In many 
schools and to some extent in all there is no single aim or no one reason for 
the school’s existence, but rather a multiplicity of objectives. We may look 
at these objectives from four angles. 

B. AIMS VIEWED WITH REFERENCE TO THE MOTIVE IN ESTABLISHING 
SscHOOLS. When the leaders of this movement are approached on the sub- 
ject of why it is necessary to have week-day classes we obtain, among others, 
four answers. In the first place most of them say that there is need for 
more religious education. The argument is that suggested in the introduc- 
tory section. Spiritual illiteracy, post-war immorality, new adjustments in 
religious ideals, and similar present-day conditions are reviewed to prove 
their point. Whether or not there is a general need it looms large in the 
minds of those responsible for the existence of schools. 

A second motive, sometimes existing alone in the minds of the leaders 
but more often coupled with others, is that of “getting on the band-wagon.” 
The mere fact of imitation is sufficient to explain the existence of schools 
that otherwise might not be accounted for. It has become a sweeping move- 
ment and the idea is catching. There is a desire to be up with the proces- 
sion, to have the latest attachment for the ecclesiastical machine and the 
latest method for making the world over into the kind of world it should 
be. Let it not be thought that the surveyor is endeavoring to ridicule the 
earnest workers who are back of the schools, but it is only fair to say that 
the laws of social psychology are plainly working. In these days when 
organization has become the watchword of the church as well as of other 
social institutions no church organization is quite complete without a week- 
day school. This fact of social suggestion is, on the other hand, not without 
its values, else how would any good movement spread? But we must bear 
in mind that if this were the only reason, that the other fellow is doing it, 
promotion would scarcely be justified. 

A third motive which is occasionally found is that of denominational 
extension. This varies in character and quality and in its manifestations. 
Fortunately it is not 2 very widespread motive in its less desirable aspects, 
for such a loyalty is very commonly misunderstood and likely to lead to 
difficulties. Likewise it must be said that it is not confined to any one or 
two denominations but appears to some extent in all. The surveyor found 
two schools meeting jointly for worship, but when it came time for the 
lesson each group of scholars was taught by teachers from their own 
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church. And this in spite of the fact that the denominations there repre- 
sented were considered among the most advanced and the pastors exceed- 
ingly so. To measure the extent of this motive, which has its good side as 
well as its bad, is difficult. One has to pry rather strenuously to find it. 
Nor is this feeling limited to local churches, nor even to a united front 
within any one denomination, for one discovers various agencies in a single 
denominaton vying, in a more or less friendly fashion, for control of the 
week-day movement. The desire to get in on the ground floor for one’s de- 
nomination or the agency with which one is connected in that denomination 
must be set forth as one of the existing motives when we read men’s minds. 

A final reason from the standpoint of motivation is a widespread belief 
that the Sunday school has failed as an educational institution. In the 
minds of many, of course, it is not so much a matter of failure as of in- 
ability in the face of added burdens; but the result is the same. We must 
have another or a new agency to supplement or replace the Sunday school. 
With the truth of this statement we have not to deal in this report. But 
the fact is true that a large number of the advocates of week-day instruc- 
tion have defended their action on these grounds. We must have a real 
educational institution with real educational methods. The Sunday schoo! 
has failed utterly; or, its work must be supplemented; we cannot teach 
enough on Sunday; religion must be carried into the week-day, and so on 
with similar ideas. 

C. AIMS VIEWED WITH REFERENCE TO THOSE WHO ARE TO BE REACHED 
BY WEEK-DAY SCHOOLS. From this point of view we get two clearly distinct 
objectives. The first is that of taking care of one’s own constituency. The 
children within the families of one’s own church are to be given the religious 
education that is due them because they are thus born into the church. 
While some denominations in particular hold firmly to this view of the 
objective of their week-day schools, it is found to some extent among all. 
On the other hand, perhaps a majority of the schools have a distinct pur- 
pose to give religious education to as many children as possible without 
particular reference to their own constituency. This is particularly true 
wherever one finds a school of type II or type III. Many of these boast of 
the large proportion of the children of public school age which they are 
reaching. Ina number of cases it runs well beyond ninety per cent, although 
we have no report on this item from most schools. The problems thus in- 
volved are apparent. One finds it difficult to teach children who have no 
preparation along with those of considerable background in religious ideas 
and ideals. The strange fact is that few of the schools pay any attention 
to these differences, but go on teaching prepared and unprepared alike, in 
spite of the fact that they aim to reach children effectively with a spiritual 
message. 

D. AIMS VIEWED WITH REGARD TO SOCIAL FUNCTION. When we ask 
what the schools hope to do with the children which they call together we 
are met with three answers. Many look at the task of their schools as an 
extension of the Sunday school and other agencies of religious education 
within the church. The week-day school is an enlargement of the educa- 
tional function of the church, a natural widening of the spiritualizing 
process which is the task of the latter. The movement aims to extend the 
work of the church. Looked at in other places it is thought of as a round- 
ing out of the process of general education. That is, it is supplemental to 
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the public-school system and does that which our public-school system 
cannot legally do, give religious ideals as a necessary part of a full, rounded 
and complete education. This attitude and aim is held by many public- 
school officials in small and middle-sized towns, men who are closely con- 
nected with the churches. They work, however, from the public school 
outward rather than from the church outward. The term “religious educa- 
tion in cooperation with the public schools” often expresses this connotation 
although not confined to this view. In fact there are some places where 
the public-school men take pride in sponsoring this new idea, for it adds 
great prestige to the doings of the public-school system. In a few places 
these men are more earnest and hearty supporters of the movement than 
the church leaders. Between these two views there is found a third. It is 
backed by men who are neither so anxious to extend the work of the church 
nor to supplement that of the public school as to attain a certain end, namely, 
give religious education (with varying ideas as to what this means). The 
church may be religious, but not educational ; the public school may be edu- 
cational, but not religious. Therefore this new type of school takes a stand 
in between as a bridge connecting the two but somewhat apart from either. 
The Type III schools or systems more frequently than the others reflect this 
viewpoint. This does not mean that where this aim is found there are not 
harmonious relations with both the public schools and the churches. The 
difficulty with such a stand lies in the fact that a supporting and interested 
constituency is hard to maintain. As to the validity of their position only 
further experience will enable judgment to be passed. 

E. AIMS FROM THE STANDPOINT OF WHAT TO TEACH. Here again we 
discover a most interesting situation and one which reveals more difficulties 
and problems than any other which these schools have to face. When one 
talks with the directors and teachers of these schools, he finds the greatest 
disparity and vagueness at this point. It is an outgrowth, of necessity, of 
the differences of aim above referred to, but it is a more acute problem. 
Historically viewed, it must be so. Many schools are satisfied when they 
get the machinery started and the wheels turning. Whether there is any 
grain to be fed into the hoppers does not worry them until they have 
watched the wheels turn a bit. Go to now: we will have a school. And, 
Lo! the school is created! The pupils come! The school is going on! 
What shall we teach? To be sure they thought they would like to teach 
many things and so they set the machinery going. But just what did they 
want to teach? After the machinery started they began to think of product 
and ultimate aim. Then the question of curriculum became serious and 
they cry unto someone to help them get a course of study. This accounts 
for the great diversity of courses, a matter which will be taken up later. 
3riefly the several aims from the standpoint of what to teach are somewhat 
as follows: 

1. The aim to teach the Bible. This is quite common. Some think of 
that aim as synonymous with the religious education of the child; others as 
the most neglected and therefore the most needed part. Just what is meant 
by teaching the Bible, too, comes in for discussion. Some aim to teach it 
literally ; others from a modern scientific point of view; still others (pos- 
sibly very many) find that they must avoid the issue and simply tell the 
stories there found. They say that there is a truth there which can be 
taught and learned regardless of whether one is a conservative or progress- 
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ive in his method of interpretation. One system of schools aims particu- 
larly to teach the Bible as a group of stories which have psychological truth 
apart from any kind of interpretation. Further the aim is seen in the idea 
that if the child grasps the facts of the Bible story in some way the idea 
will result in desired conduct. Looked at again from another angle, back 
of the idea of teaching the Bible is the feeling that the Bible is neglected. 
The Sunday school cannot teach it as it ought to be taught; the world is 
ignorant of the great Book, and if we can only teach this Book and get an 
intellectual understanding of its contents the ills of society will be done 
away with. 

2. There are other schools who think of their task as somewhat larger 
than this. They add to the Bible a certain amount of extra-Biblical material 
in the form of Missions, Church History, and kindred subjects. Their 
viewpoint of curriculum is much the same as those whose aim is to teach 
the Bible; likewise their conception of the teaching process; but they feel 
that the Bible ideas need supplementation as suggested. 

3. A considerable number (see the section on the Teaching Process) 
include as an aim of their schools training in worship. It is not enough 
simply to develop the intellectual side of the child, but the feeling side, too, 
must have its attention. Some few excuse the absence of any worship on 
the grounds that it is taken care of on Sunday. Others on the grounds that 
they have so little time. Some abbreviate the worship to a hasty prayer and 
song. A few take worship seriously and aim to develop attitudes of rever- 
ence, gratitude, etc. In a very few places the worship is held in a room 
chosen for its worshipful atmosphere; in most cases it is intellectual in 
atmosphere and character. In some cases even where it is held along with 
the class session, it is carefully approached and fused with the discussion 
of topics and feeling is made to predominate. In all these schools where 
more or less attention is paid to worship there is the idea that worship is 
an integral part of the curriculum and must have attention. 

4. Again there are some schools (see section on the Teaching Process) 
where the aim, viewed from the standpoint of what to teach, includes parti- 
cipation in various kinds of activity. Handwork, dramatics, play, giving 
money and service projects are included in the course of study. In some 
cases they are viewed as supplementary activities to impress the ideas gained, 
in others as incentives and busy-work, in still others as an integral part of 
the child’s learning process. But from the standpoint of content the aim is 
more inclusive in any case than where these activities are omitted. Statistics 
with reference to the number of schools utilizing these forms of experience 
are given under a later section. 

5. At this point it is well to add that any and all of the schools hold- 
ing the above aims as to curriculum may think of their aim as that of teach- 
ing religiously the children in their care. In a few there is frank admission 
that they are not trying to teach religion, but are seeking to do but a portion 
of that wider task. Others think that teaching religion is synonymous with 
teaching the Bible, the Bible plus extra-biblical material, and so on. Thus it 
is that the conception of what religion is has considerable variations, which 
are too well understood to need further comment here. 

F. AIMS VIEWFD PROM THE STANDPOINT OF METHODS OF TEACHING. 
The above paragraphs have already suggested this topic. The conception of 
the curriculum and the method of teaching which is followed are inextricably 
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interwoven. However, one of the best indications of what the directors and 
teachers are aiming at was discovered by the surveyor when he observed the 
teaching process. Since a later section will deal with this topic more fully 
it is thought best to omit further discussion here and to refer to that portion 
of the report. 


SECTION III. GOVERNMENT AND ORGANIZATION 


This section aims to set forth certain facts relative to government and 
organization of the various schools. The type-classification on the basis of 
governing bodies has been explained in the introduction. The kind of gov- 
ernment is shown by the following figures: 


TABLE NO 5. 
GOVERNMENT OF SCHOOLS 
All of the schools reporting give information on this item, as follows: 


Governed thy toenl chase: CENG6 Die cos csees knncedecdsenseeseduanadenanaba 144 
Governed by local church and an advisory community board (Type II)....... 11 
Governed by community hoard CEype. BIE)... . cccccccacecdvcncscedéducvescdacas 169 

WOME ccecbeinieadedsentoodeecs cucencacvannd sas dec ane eacasandaeeaee 324 


*Note: It is altogether likely that many of type I schools look to some kind of a loosely 
constituted community board for general advice but do not report that fact. 


A. DESCRIPTION OF TYPES OF SCHOOLS. As far as is possible we shall 
try to tell how these several types work out in practise. At a time thus early 
in the history of the movement it is a hard matter to attempt any judgment 
as to which type is on the whole superior. What follows is an attempt to 
evaluate the work of each kind and leave to others final judgment as to which 
is likely to prove most satisfactory in the long run. 

1. The local church type. This type is most numerous among those 
churches which emphasize denominational loyalty. It can hatdly be said to 
be limited to any type or kind of community. We often find that where a 
single church catches a vision of the possibilities of week-day work it in- 
augurates a local church school, not so much because it desires to strengthen 
its own denominational standing as to show what can be done or because 
other denominations are slow in becoming interested. One school in particu- 
lar which has a forward-looking pastor and an excellent educational director 
has set out to make its school into a community affair at the beginning of the 
third year. No doubt it will doit. We cannot say that every school of type I 
is interested solely in its own tenets and creeds. Although the administrative 
body is frequently composed of a number of members, in actual government 
these single schools are largely in the hands of the principal and teachers. 
The pastor quite frequently teaches and acts as principal. For the most part, 
excepting perhaps a half-dozen demonstration and denominationally aided 
schools, professional preparation for administration and supervision is lack- 
ing. The individual church has not been able to afford the full time super- 
visor and teachers who have made religious education a life-work. Many of 
these schools have small budgets and secure volunteer teachers, although 
sometimes they do secure persons of considerable qualifications. The curri- 
culum material is more frequently denominational than otherwise and in most 
cases is given a denominational slant when it comes to teaching. These 
schools are but indirectly related to the community, and whatever service is 
done is in the way of training children within the local church. The strength 
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of this type of school lies fundamentally in its opportunity to teach religion 
above the plane of common morality or ethics ; but the opportunity is too fre- 
quently wasted. Its strength becomes its weakness, for frequently it isolates 
itself from world- and community-problems and emphasizes denominational- 
ism. As matters at present stand the'type I school will exist for some time, 
both as a protest against conservatism on the part of a few progressive schools 
and as a refuge from progressive tendencies on the part of many others. 

2. The codperating-denomination type. This is most often found in 
small towns where the entire community consciousness has been aroused in 
favor of religious education. In such places there is an opportunity for most 
of the folks to know each other and thus do some codperating, but there is at 
the same time an opportunity to know how sharply one denomination differs 
from another. What each denomination does is known and noticed by the 
others and, from sheer defense against being beaten by the other churches, 
each one decides to have a church school during the week. One pastor in such 
a town told the surveyor at the very outset when asked about his school that 
he was compelled to have one. The surveyor was at first seized with the 
idea that the public-school authorities were putting something over on the 
churches and asked him about it. His reply was that since the other churches 
had week-day schools he had to maintain one, although he did not care to, in 
order to keep his children from drifting to the other churches. There is not 
sufficient breadth of viewpoint to allow a system of schools and close codpera- 
tion, so a limited amount of codperation takes place. The one outstanding 
point on which they agree is in pressing the public-school authorities for the 
release of the pupils that they may attend the school of religion, each at his 
own church. Other than this there is little codperation. Each church goes 
on doing as it pleases and it is in the schools thus held that one sees often the 
widest range in quality of work done. What has been said above with refer- 
ence to the schools of type I will apply in large measure here also. As to 
the quality of work actually being done the same may be said. Some of the 
poorest educational work is done in the same community along with some 
that was very high. 

3. The neighborhood or city system. This type is found generally in 
the large centers or in suburbs of larger centers, in residence sections in 
which the people do not know each other quite so well and yet well enough 
to codperate to a rather high degree. The old, conservative, non-intellectual 
kind of community has not taken to the system type of week-day school. The 
administrative board is representative of the churches. They do not wish 
to let the movement get beyond their control, but are willing to make some 
concessions to get together in what they feel is a worthwhile enterprise. One 
system of schools of this type began as a group codperating as in type II but 
saw the need of a closer codperation. Another began as a pure community 
affair independent of the churches and found itself in deep water, coming in 
a short time to ask that the churches assume joint responsibility for the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. From the standpoint of supervision and teaching 
force, it is here that we most often find the professional director and paid 
teachers together with a rather high standard of equipment. This does not 
mean that it is higher than many individual churches but that it is higher 
than the individual-church type in general. The curriculum is generally one 
in which all can unite and quite often more progressive than the average 
church would introduce of its own accord. One teacher in a system school 
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informed the surveyor that she had ceased to use the text-book recommended 
by the committee and was using one more in accord with her views. The 
strong points of these system schools is their breadth of spirit, economy of 
operation, and higher professional standards. There seems to be one draw- 
back, however, and that is, that in thus uniting so closely the progressive 
church waives the right to push ahead as it might do if working alone. The 
curriculum and the teaching become broad but often quite thin and, avoiding 
disputed questions, teach not much more than a community morality. Practi- 
cally every leader interested in this type of school admitted as much. It seems 
that this type of school will persist for it has the community spirit which is 
so much needed. It has many problems to face and may undergo some 
changes, but it promises to survive. 

4. The pure community type. The fact that there are no schools of 
this type in existence at the present writing as far as our reports show, 
makes a discussion somewhat theoretical. However, the experiment at Ev- 
anston, Ill., revealed the fact that a system of schools run independent of 
the churches is very likely to fail. The Malden system maintained on such 
a basis conducted high-school classes a year ago for the spring term, but dis- 
continued for the purpose of securing public-school time. It was planned to 
resume this spring but no report has been received. In case the school does 
resume it will prove on interesting experiment and will be watched with 
great interest. 

5. For purposes of discussion the schools which might theoretically be 
classified under a miscellaneous heading have been treated as under a com- 
munity board. Although these boards do not represent the churches di- 
rectly, they do represent organizations of considerable strength and standing 
and need no separate treatment. Practically all that has been said of type 
III schools might well be said of these. 

B. Stupy OF CERTAIN DETAILS OF ORGANIZATION. At this point we will 
take up a few general details of organization giving statistics to show how 
the week-day schools are operated and something of the scope of the work 
with reference to certain points not yet discussed. These items are more 
tangible and yield to statistical treatment much more easily. The first 
point is: 

1. The number of grades taught in the various schools. This is covered 
by the table below. 

TABLE NO. 6 


NUMBER OF GRADES TAUGHT 


Each of the 324 schools sending in general reports gives the number of 
grades taught. The number ranges from 2 to 13 with a median number of 7. 
The total number taught in these 324 schools is 2,170. The distribution is 
as follows: 


Schools teaching 2 grades®.... «6s ccc. cecness« qoecanesee 18 
Schools teaching 3 Sradeses << ice 6s ccc ccicsscccec seccceuedas 16 
Schools teaching 4 gtadleS. ........2.ccccceccccccscccessescs 78 
SemeGie teaeniie (G GreGOs soi ise ccc sieice eaccasiesesancenan 7 
SGROgey Cemetinn ‘GlGtMleR es 6s. <5 6 cvicncw aces cmpenavcre dues 37 
SENOS (eae. TF SYRNEGs .. cic ve cweccdseseeccuseenecaess 34 
SMOG Cements. O GUMNRS . 6 o/h os cvactcecasdeanseenneaes 60 
Senogin teat DoCINeS s 6 isc kes iccvnscinacacatseneusass 27 


*Term grade includes kindergarten, a grammar grade or year 
of high school work, 
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Schools teaching 10 Qrages cc. oc s sc cc sce cesecewenns 
BCHOGIS COACHING TE BIGGS s o's 60 ooo cc ce ceases save 
Schools teaching 12 Qrades.....6c6csscccscserceveces 
Schools teaching 13 Pras... 02. .ccccceveceoceesess 


| RE PTO CHOC Cy RIC 
2. The number of class groups formed. The grades taught, as shown 


above, do not always meet separately. More frequently they are combined 
to form a class group. The table which follows gives information on this 


point. 
TABLE NO. 7 


NUMBER OF CLASS-GROUPS FORMED 


In most week-day schools two or more grades meet as one class. Two 


hundred and ninety-four schools report as to the number of such class-groups 
formed. The total for those reporting is 1,328, ranging from a single group 
to 13, the median number being 4. The following table shows the distri- 


bution: 
Meeting in 1 group for class purposes............ 
Meeting in 2 groups for class purposes............ 
Meeting in 3 groups for class purposes............ 
Meeting in 4 groups for class purposes............ 
Meeting in 5 groups for class purposes............ 
Meeting in 6 groups for class purposes............ 
Meeting in 7 groups for class purposes............ 
Meeting in 8 groups for class purposes............ 
Meeting in 9 groups for class purposes............ 
Meeting in 10 groups for class purposes............ 
Meeting in 11 groups for class purposes............ 
Meeting in 12 groups for class purposes............ 


Meeting in 13 groups for class purposes............ 


3. Time of meeting. One of the most acute problems in most com- 


munities has been the securing of public-school time. 


How far this has 


been successful is revealed in the table which is given below. 


TABLE NO. 8 


TIME WEEK-DAY CLASSES MEET 


Three hundred and twenty schools report with reference to the time 


their classes meet as follows: 


BAtOPeREROOl NOUES. © «i 065)6 oe Vee hen ote Se Soe Cew eee 
DPGTIIE COMOO OTD 5 55 555 5:18.56. 6:655 len eis a oro'e a cello ae wees 
PUEOEE TECNOO! HGUER go isis 005 os 0o5 0Ot Nees see Kawee ees 
SOUR ORY OF OC WE. aves oie b oeech ras bv seiee Maveles 
Part before and part during school hours.......... 
Part before and part at noon hour... ..ssscccecseee 
Part during school hours and part after school....... 
Part before, part after and part at noon hour....... 


4. Length of class sessions. 


TABLE NO. 9 


The schools which report on this item number 287. The extremes are 


20 minutes and two and one-half hours, the latter time being given by one 
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school to a morning kindergarten group. The median length of recitation 
periods is 50 minutes. The distribution is given below. 





ere 1 re 0 

ES errr ... Co. rere 3 
Op ere ee 38 FU Ms 0 ksi as on eee 9 

ee re 14 5. eee 1 

Ce re 30 CS eee 0 

CS re 45 eee 21 

OO MiGIES. ...6 6 ee 20 Oe re 2 

eee 0 i ree 1 

| Or ED wae Ss weet ws 102 — 
DUMMwe <scucsencane 287 


j 5. Recitations per week by grades. 
3 TABLE NO. 10 


The following table will show the relative number of recitations in the 
several schools each week. The number varies from one to six, the median 
f number being one. 


j Grades: K’n st 2d 3d 4th 5th 6th ‘7th 8sth 9th 10th 11th 12th 
‘ Rep. no classes 283 174 153 104 88 58 56 108 129 218 223 225 230 
: 1 recitation.... 23 114 131 174 178 201 194 157 144 72 68 66 61 
: 2 recitations... 2 31 25 31 4 4 S$ &@ @G@G Hhnm ih 
3 recitations... 12 12 12 12 13 13 13 13 13 19 19 19 19 

' ‘ios... 2 FT 2 2 & 2 2 2 Se eee 
5 recitations... 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 2 

6 recitations... 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

| 324 324 324 324 324 324 324 324 324 324 324 324 324 


6. Total time per week for religious instruction of pupils. 


TABLE NO. 11 


AMOUNT OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION PER WEEK FOR EACH PUPIL 


nena 


— 


The total time given to religious teaching each week in 287 schools re- 
porting is 318%4 hours. The extremes of time are % hour and 33% hours 
with a median time of 1 hour. The distribution is given in the table which 


follows: 
We Ee ON GION vn os i co's shcaceaetes av edunnbucncesaucen 14 
GE. OO MONEE ooo cc cacacsdwacasccevasacos suatqauene 29 
' % Ge CUE WR cece u cone ciose« vet's eaeesnoa was eemeenens 31 
PME EE WHORES G sion occ code nccince ced euue sees cvaeanme 5 
3 ee Seer errr, rr Orc r is 112 
1 TAG PE GOs od cc cnnd da duvwedise atecnesesoecadkeanan 13 
DR NE PE NOE oe soc oe bn ceewacddcdncsbenncdcabunanen 8 
Dee INES WOME gw o's os sins c6cielndectcdness dentnccctanaas 1 
4 Rie EO EE WHORE. co cacecctsecoleceshawaatcechnardaneude 47 
Br EE WOO. 6 0 ooo one dn cccicveeauccccabcevene veusaaee 1 
Be IC OEE WOES on og ix i'op oe wer euvesnctdnseusnes Gaeaenes 11 
j Be Se OE Wr ce ecidicctes sed cebcencercetecs suewanes 11 
ie PN I WIE ie kc vob tone cdves ons escuqeatsuds daeuenel 1 
S  MMNE TEE WOES cic. c olan’ de cccscvucbuceiceewes abusouen 1 
f SAG: WEN OR WEEE... co cas ec osaccue wacadsen co dw ceewareunees 2 
OME sce ecb pidiceccateandweaducadadecevnvanecuanteek 287 


| 
| 
| 


SECTION IV—FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
A. Sources oF support. The method by which the several schools are 
supported was one of the facts sought by the questionnaire. The returns are 
tabulated as follows: 
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TABLE NO. 12 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Each of the reporting schools gives the source or sources of its financial 
support. The following shows the several sources and the number of schools 
supported thereby : 


ROCA EMUSCN ONY 5s cos cewewinseeas cos sews eseee ee euses sxe 180 
Denominational gifts (from outside the local church) only.... 0 
Betis BGT TEE MNNAS ONIN i cle ooo 0 sino es sisi sine wih ale Medioese Borae Oey 55 
PUOAAIA QUBESSIMENT GUNG. 555 < 65sec sks cdc bb seean Mebbreerrese 23 
FEES SNORING OHIG 5 06 oss cds cb 9 ob CERES es 868s Gs aw Re aes eo sele 2 
Local church and denominational gifts...................04. 4 
LOCAL CHUPCH GH SHUR ENIN ONG: bo 6 66c6. 85-645 oie ose eeeeicweass 31 
Local church and pro-rata assessment............-ecescccces 1 
Local church and OUnOF RICKS «66.0.6 osc 6sceescseseeiee vole sce . 
Local church, denominational gifts, and subscriptions........ 21 

DOOR) 5:0 swede tenner ee ok Peas nhae eae Dea er eee pon 324 


Just how far these figures are to be relied upon is hard to say. It is 
likely, for example, that there is a quota arrangement in case of systems of 
schools whereby local churches support the schools on the basis of their 
strength but report it, not as an assessment, but as local church support. 
Other interpretations may be similarly made for the various items. In the 
main, however, the divisions given are suggestive. 

B. AMOUNTS OF suPPORT. Figures are obtainable for two phases of 
the cost of running schools, the total yearly expense last year and the cost 
per pupil. The tables for each of these items are given here. 


TABLE NO. 13 
ANNUAL COST PER SCHOOL 


The number of schools reporting with reference to this item is 171. The 
extremes of cost are $10 and $2,500, the cost of the median school being 
$208. The total cost of all the schools reporting was $29,070, an average 
school cost of $170. Six schools report that their work was done without 
expense. Those reporting an expense are distributed as follows: 





S. 2D OF MMROE. 6k edie hacte ei Sisco ilencscenscnseee eee ese 1 
SD gecesi Vincennes Acie ap 6 ui a7 W'S: Cle WORE DR WE ON Rel ee eae 26 
26 —— —— Bh Ew ee ccshd Rivet NOH E NS BOD ADEE ONE Maen eon  j 
51 —— —- Dele Rae EDT CUNO MES WARES ORERE IE OO Pues 13 
76 —— — RE CRE CO Le CT eR PRT ie ee 6 

101 —— —— og OO PO UL EN ICT Lae Ce eh es 23 

201 —— —— SS er err ee ee yo ie 33 

OE scenes omen Rg ox nv need cian sevvessssananaesene eee 26 

a co evs sadn ince one the ede keeoteeaal 28 
SURE BI ao so-5 ass prsseretern.b 30k oe VR DRS CRY RISE COI a 2* 

OL 5.0 05.0 8. TRAE SNORT TORE RG Ee EK ona aes wR IO nate toes 165 


*One school $2,143; another $2,500. 
TABLE NO. 14 


ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL 


The number of schools reporting on this item is 165. The extremes of 
cost are $0.03 and $17.00, the median cost per pupil beir~+ $1.00. Six schools 
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report that the cost per pupil was nothing. The distribution is given by the 
following table: 


SEN COP MEME 5 oo okies Sanh nccccancs cas wensawasleee tee 15 

anes amie CNN 5 cg Socbcc acdc adel eek de Kesaeaen teamed 6 

51 — —- Ob aa enealew aided Omade kalodewenedaaddaae 12 

Se eee Uy a ii ciice vere eke macddconsscdsesSevesadaaneaas 16 

DE seis | OO. on acicddacdccevseedcetadwaswecdesueee 32 

Se rine eeceee”” (eo inc edad tec ddd winenedskaaeeatasn 56 

ile ies ee IN os ccccn ci nsdadnsletennncvend cede taeanuu 15 

Oe ree I soit e dnicce'es 44s SccecivecadwasadecerenauE 5 
COG TNO oa sik s bcc ccweevewecedsactacsviidestin 2* 

MME 36 ie- dala itidatpidad nadalaktuvmighinas Sdeeehee ae 159 





*In one school $15.78, and in another $17.00. 


It is apropos here, while the expense question is being discussed, to add 
that there are a number of schools which boast of how cheaply a school can 
be maintained. There are no doubt circumstances which often make for a 
minimum of expense, such as excellent ex-public-school teachers who offer 
their services gratis, but it is an observation of the surveyor that this bargain 
in religious education is not what it is boasted to be. The amount expended 
in such cases is a fairly reliable indication of what is being obtained by the 
expenditure. 

It should also be noted here that these costs are not always a reliable 
indication of the actual conditions which they seem to represent. For ex- 
ample, the partial time of pastors and directors is not always added to ex- 
penses. Some schools with figures lower than others in reality have spent 
more for their equipment and maintenance than others whose reports show 
a much higher figure. A further study of comparative costs may be made by 
examining the sections on Administration and Supervision, and on Teachers 
where the salaries of these workers are given. 

C. How THE MONEY IS SPENT. No statistics are available to determine 
how the several items of the budget were apportioned. Personal observation 
leads to the belief that by far the largest item is that of the payment of teach- 
ers and supervisors. Possibly from 75% to 90% for this item. When this 
question was put to those in charge of the schools visited the answers appear 
to substantiate this estimate. In those schools where the workers give their 
services the only appreciable item of expense is that necessitated by text- 
books. This portion of the outlay in the schools having volunteer teachers is 
apt to be even smaller than where teachers are paid, for in most cases of the 
less-expensive schools the pupils have no individual texts, but a copy in the 
hands of the teacher seems to suffice. The expense for heating, lighting, and 
similar factors is generally cared for by the churches in which the schools 
meet, or, in case public-school buildings are used, the rooms are heated with- 
out extra cost to either the public school or the week-day class meeting 
therein. 

D. PROBLEMS OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT. The financial problem appears 
to be one of the foremost difficulties in many of the schoois, especially in the 
case of those schools which have set for themselves a high standard of work 
and are taking the task seriously from the educational standpoint. Many 
principals and superintendents state that their greatest need was funds, and 
they meant by the statement no lack of appreciation of such problems as the 
curriculum and methods of teaching. The recent industrial situation in sev- 
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eral centers has meant a curtailing of expenses. From one standpoint this 
difficulty does not trouble the more recently organized schools as it does 
those which have been operating for some time. It is easier to get funds for 
a new movement than for one which may have ceased to arouse interest. The 
tendency seems to be to rely more and more on the churches to supply the 
funds rather than on the community directly. The Evanston experiment 
along this line is a good example. By their existing organization the churches 
can get what money is available for such purposes, for it is from the church 
people that the money comes regardless of the channels through which it 
comes. The effect, naturally, of obtaining the necessary expense money in 
this way is to strengthen the control of the churches with reference to the 
government of the schools. 


SECTION V—BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 


A. Buttprncs. The report with regard to the buildings and physical 
equipment will take into account both the statistical information obtained 
from the questionnaire sent out and personal observations. The following 
figures give some idea of the various kinds of buildings in which the classes 
meet. 

TABLE NO. 15 


BUILDINGS USED 


Three hundred and thirteen schools out of 324 report as to the kind of 
buildings used. A total of 283 buildings are used, a number of schools 
using the same building in many cases. In others the same school or system 
will use several buildings of different kinds: 


Used in Following Total Buildings 
Number of Schools of Kind Used 


PABA GORGOIS 0.66 kes reeeewrreesawea'e 66 32 
NOD 5 050.6: 45:10:05, bee ERE OD OEE eN es 207 185 
PIE WORIBOS: 6 0.5:5:0:6 0 e550 8605 08's ea 52 24 
IS 4 in-60 90's 0 need edge dase eROh CENTS. 36 4 
7 ee: C, Ay BROKERS, 0.00 cccseseven ve 16 3 
Meremient HOUKES 6.6.65 ivecsacewrsise es 9 a 
Ge BEND 6. .cnisd<nsescewese revue 36 28 
os ee eee Teer re rere 9 6 

TAMAS. o.v0.05 webb Senin ten hws we soe 283 


Character of these buildings and classrooms. To pass a general esti- 
mate upon the usefulness of these buildings and classrooms for educational 
purposes one might say that they are the usual equipment of the Sunday 
school with some added improvements. The larger classrooms or assembly 
rooms are selected for the most part and, since there are usually fewer 
pupils meeting at one time than in Sunday school, there is less crowding. 
Also the better rooms can be utilized. It is interesting to note that in four 
or five cases the week-day classes were either dismissed or moved to some 
other room because of other more important activities of adults. One class 
was forced to meet in a baptistry alcove on this account. In one school the 
director had taken pains to greatly improve the lighting of a basement room 
by adding more powerful electric lamps and ground glass globes. A few 
schools have excellent buildings. They are held in churches which have 
been making vast improvements in their Sunday schools and the week-day 
school, of course, has the advantage of a good classroom. Most of the 
rooms have some suggestion of being devoted to educational purposes, but 
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very few are designed or chosen with reference to worship. Indeed some 
are very barren of all those factors which create an attitude of worship. 
When compared to the rooms used in public-school buildings those in the 
churches are decidedly inferior from the standpoint of instruction. When 
worship is the criterion, however, many of the church rooms are more suit- 
able than the former. It would seem that where worship was thought of as 
a part of the curriculum of religious education far more adequate provision 
must be made than is now done for this element. In one building the sur- 
veyor visited, which was erected primarily to house week-day classes and 
which is located across the street from the public school, there is a good in- 
structional atmosphere. But the worshipful surroundings are lacking. The 
suggestion also which strikes the observer as he compares this tiny building 
with its great and magnificent sister institution opposite is the feebleness of 
the religious enterprise. A church building, other things being equal, gives 
more adequate facilities for developing the religious life and commands 
deeper community respect. In this particular instance the superintendent 
of public schools has suggested the use of a nearby church in preference to 
the small building. 

There appears to be a tendency among these schools to avoid using the 
public-school buildings. Since many churches are building excellent educa- 
tional plants it seems as if the future homes of this new movement will be 
in churches planned with the educational aim in mind. In that case par- 
ticular attention can be paid to worship, as is not now being done. 

B. Equipment. We shall first present the statistical information 
gathered and follow with personal comments on equipment as a whole. 


TABLE NO. 16 


USE OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 


Two hundred and seventy-one schools give a report on this item as 
follows: 


Reporting that artificial light is used............+.+e-eee-eee 27 
Reporting that artificial light is not used..................... 202 
Reporting that artificial light is used in some of their buildings 
Silty GANS Ur CUMON Ee a gc one or i kacwentatweacasaaeantanesage 42* 
RUMEN | ccindnsceeuasewsawedeyieadlesdadéeanaalaenanmedeas 271 


*Used in a total of 27 buildings and not used in a total of 15. 


TABLE NO. 17 
SEATING 


Two hundred and seventy-eight schools give a report as to the kind of 
seating as follows: 


IMME OIE OREM ag siuiciiviaSe oad dials vwere tdesesas deeatacwauad 8 
CMe GINO: OF GAOUD. ONG «655 cis ccc ics cc ccteccereveuauunceue 211 
WINER UIGINEIER OMI. Oo n ded cn cok cenisccenececkeeves Hheweain 4 
ratte MUIR CEN ONNIER coco ov a vedccdecusuncccunmene Leaurues 13 
Clare CHE BIND UORCHON eo 6 ois co cevslexiudsdecdvsievcceas 17 
Using pews, chairs (or seats) and benches.................. 25 
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TABLE NO. 18 
TABLES AND DESKS 


Forty-nine schools do not report on this item, leaving 275 reports which 
give the following: 


Reporting wee Of tables Or Gesus... 2.6.6. os eee ccccencte y= 223 
Reporting tables or deske NOt used... 5650. sccc cere sce 52 
TEGHEL oc 05 cc ee eee EEO OR teak cohlne oreanememee as 275 


TABLE NO. 19 
BLACKBOARDS 


Two hundred and seventy-three schools report as to whether or not 
blackboards are used. 


Reporting use Of DIACKDOALGS 66.5.0. oo 2:05 eee coi esse pabeine cee 264 
Resortme: biackboards NOt WIERD... 66s 6s 655 kc eeen eee eee ss 9 
NB GAD ica ss sin bie 1c bS pete BIO ee aie ihe adhe: bib eI s wee at ane ares 273 
TABLE NO. 20 
MAPS 


Two hundred and thirty-four schools give the following information 
as to the use of maps: 
Reporting that maps are part of equipment.................. 198 
(Of this number 166 schools give the number of maps, 


totaling 589, an average of over three to a schoci.) 
Reporting that Maps Are IacwIne sc. ci. nce dies veces vere sieiete 36 


TABLE NO. 21 
LIBRARIES AND REFERENCE WORKS 


Number Number 
Number not Number answering answering 


Reporting Reporting “Yes” “No” 
Are reference works used? 197 127 127 0 
Is there a pupils’ library? 197 127 77 50 
Is there a teachers’ library? 149 175 157 18 
The size of libraries is indicated by the following table: 
Pupils Teachers 


dis SED MONIES 2. 56d ines reed oa See ee 12 19 
DAs BS WOES 6.05 sine cee Seah sae elee Mews 5 26 
SO— 120 VOMEMNES oo Sasi ee erate Sais een nee 0 9 
ATO) WONTIES: asks sh 00 isle ols ae eRe ed eee 0 14 

101—200 volumes if 13 

SOT BOO OMICS x! i overn csieieceSaradis bubs 6 wes 1 2 

PEE 0 GIES sss 5o Sesh Kaas haioeawiess 0 


4* 


BOERS. — 0.65 leds pes eare oe ON reeds 19+ sit 


_ *A system of four schools reports a library of 1,500 volumes 
for teachers. 


{This number only of those reporting libraries give the num- 
ber of volumes. 


Other Equipment. The additional equipment covers such items as 
pianos, organs, sand table, crayons, etc. This was reported voluntarily. 
Eighty-six schools reported 68 pianos as a part of their equipment. The 
other items worthy of mention are: Stereopticons, a moving picture ma- 
chine, a loom and a gymnasium. No doubt more of such additional equip- 
ment might have been discovered if specific questions had been asked. 
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Personal comments on equipment. It is worthy of note that where 
public-school buildings are used, artificial lighting seldom has to be provided. 
It seems that many schools have taken refuge under the term “in full day- 
light” and considered that since their schools met late in the afternoon, 
artificial light would not have to be used were the sun shining brightly and 
it were mid-day. The schools visited frequently used artificial light. 

Most of the chairs used are the ordinary type. In one case the pastor 
had had arms added to serve as places for writing and eating at church 
socials. The classes reported as meeting in public schools use, of course, 
the desks common to school-rooms. It is to the credit of most of these 
schools of religion which meet during the week that they have not used 
pews and benches. It is an indication that certain ideals of an educational 
character have possessed the minds of those backing these schools which 
differentiates them considerably from the average Sunday school. There 
is a feeling that somehow these are to be schools and the equipment must 
be of a standard type as far as possible. In one school visited adjustable 
desks were used. The room was crowded and dark and made these excel- 
lent pieces of furniture stand out in contrast. Most of the tables seen were 
of the home-made type which can be folded and piled away. A number of 
schools have adopted a type of table which was first used in one of the large 
systems. It is long and narrow, with folding legs, and is sometimes covered 
with manilla paper or varnished. It serves as desk and work table for about 
five pupils. In many cases the tables reported were for the use of the 
teacher and the pupils in reality had none, but did what little writing was 
required as best they could in their chairs. 

Although most of the schools report that they have blackboards, the 
observer saw very little use made of them in most schools visited. Likewise 
in the case of maps. The same statement with respect to the use of refer- 
ence books may be made. There is little reason to doubt that all of these 
factors in equipment were available but not actually at hand in the class- 
room as every day helps. 


SECTION VI. RELATIONS TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


One of the key problems in connection with the week-day movement 
for religious education is that of the relationship which these schools bear 
to the public-school system. The one distinctive feature of relationship 
with the child’s daily program of instruction has meant a close relationship 
with the public-school program. From many quarters has come the demand 
for time from the public-school program of the child in order that this 
newly emphasized subject might have a chance. In addition, many have 
sought recognition from the public school in the form of credit. Both the 
granting of time and the giving of credit have served to bring about a close 
connection between the educational forces of the public schools and those 
representing religion. As to the legal aspects of this relationship, the student 
is referred to three articles printed in Reticious Epucation for February, 
1922. But it will be the purpose of this report to show the nature of the 
relationship that exists and the degree of codperation discovered. 

A. GRANTING OF CREDIT. One of the vital relationships which exists 
is that of granting credit. In reply to questions as to the credit given, the 
information which follows was received. 
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TABLE NO. 22 
GRANTING OF CREDIT IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
There are 10 schools out of the total number reporting which give no 
information as to whether credit is given in the public schools for work 
done in the week-day school of religion. Of the number giving informa- 
tion regarding this item (314) 


Tne Nunber PEHOLIME NO COMO 18 sis ceeded ec ctesiccsaccuess 195 
THe HEMDES TENET CLOON. 1650.6 hi ccictccecectcsceveareses 119 

Sc | Oe wer RTT MER OC CET RS PEO AAC 314 

Of the 119 schools reporting the giving of credit 

Grade school credit 15 TEPOTIEN DY 0... 0ciccc ccc cecesveseseceves 24 
HAIN SCHOO! CLEGIE 3S LODOEIER DY esc cccciscceccneereanveyees 82 
Both grade and high school credit by.........2.cccccsessevenss 13 

QORD o55:5:0 REPRE EROOTAA DROS VEO EERE U ERSTE Tae ReeneS 119 


The nature of the credit granted in the grade schools is given 


As “reporting of class mark on public school report card” by.. 21 
AS “GRRE CS BOY GOD IOEl ON sw 's504 wh oe Pekeeesees CORTE bee RES 6 
As “Sup OleMCHtGly GIBEe ION <.ccdiestisecidscanec teehee e sense 1 


It is easy to see that the nature of this credit when given in the grade 
school would not be the same as when given in the high school. In the 
latter case it takes equal rank with any other elective subject. But in the 
former, where elective subjects are rare, such can hardly be the case. Some 
grade schools have a number of optional or supplementary subjects such 
as music or Spanish and when week-day courses in religion are taken the 
grade made is reported on the card sent home as one of these supplemental 
subjects. They are not exactly elective in that every child must take so 
many to complete his daily schedule, but rather optional. Where the credit 
is given in the high schools as an elective subject the relationship is to be 
determined by the degree of supervision which the public-school authorities 
exercise over the teaching process. 

B. How puPiLs ARE EXCUSED WHERE SCHOOLS MEET DURING PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL HOURS. 

TABLE NO. 23 
HOW PUPILS ARE EXCUSED 

Two hundred and fifty-four schools in which part or all of the classes 
meet during public school hours report as to the manner in which pupils are 
excused as follows: 


Pye BRONER VOCUEBE ID, cic cies bies ee i550 be aw aee Nem ee see mcceeres 237 
ES (ALE EOE SIRs o'c 5os 5 0:5 85.0% bio eos Oe es Waa came eke 13 
By parents’ request and by whole grades in..............566. 4 

Cv PR er Or ree COE RC TCE DT 254 


Note: It seems doubtful that any school excuses children without parents’ 
consent. Some may infer that because the entire grade is dismissed the excusing 
is done by grades. 


The following is a typical form of excuse blank which is to be filled out 

by the parent and filed with the public school authorities: 
REQUEST FOR DISMISSAL 

To the principal Of 26 osxsvinsvesoys CkesaCSHD HSER REDE ERE VO SOEE School. 

In accordance with a resolution adopted by the Board of Education 
June 5, 1916, you are hereby courteously requested to dismiss............ 
ete er ese ahsicveaa wets from echool, G6Gh.......cescccecses. Ot 2015 BP. &., 
that .... may receive religious instruction at this hour. 
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When such instruction ceases to be given, proper notice will be given 
you that this dismissal privilege may be withdrawn. Such notice will be 
sent you either by the teacher who gives the religious instruction or by 
myself. 


In some instances the granting of such an excuse has been exercised 
by the school principals and superintendent only after special action by the 
public-school boards. In other cases no new ruling has been deemed neces- 
sary, but the excuse has been granted under an already existing rule. For 
many years it has been the rule of many school boards to excuse children 
whose parents so requested in order that they might attend religious instruc- 
tion. Before the establishment of these week-day schools of religion, 
however, the privilege was but rarely asked. 


C. FROM WHAT KIND OF PUBLIC SCHOOL ACTIVITY IS TIME TAKEN? 


TABLE NO. 24 


The 254 schools in which all or part of the classes meet during public- 
school hours report as to the activity from which pupils are excused as 
follows : 





PRUE DRMUS BONEN: oS coiviac.cosccdacdcaceetaendedesceegwamenes 34 
PEOts SURG PONCE, 605502 cee cncene T ndantdmisetseddeenseens 177 
Gat A NME WEEMNES «oie icieecccebacnestncauvedecadenes 25 
From recitation in elective subjects, .......ccscccecccscescvcs 156 

MOURN Gs. nee ccna w sale va sine oe eenedene ess ganecaraseanc ate tae +4 


***Since various pupils and classes even in the same school may be excused 
from different activities, the figures of necessity overlap. 

In the large proportion of schools there are always some pupils who do 
not go to the school of religion. These pupils do various things. Where the 
excuse is given to be away from a recitation in an elective subject the pupil 
simply misses a certain amount of good which he might get from that sub- 
ject. In one school visited the city superintendent stated that Wednesday 
afternoon was a time when no marks were kept of any work done. Hence 
the pupils who went to the church lost no credit in that way. At this par- 
ticular place those who stayed at the public school were given a course in 
morals and manners. This quite frequently is the case; what the public 
school offers is a course in ethics, good citizenship, or the like. Some 
scholars thus excused miss so much study time which they must make up in 
some other way, as at home. In many of the larger and more flexible school 
systems a free play period or an auditorium period, which are in a sense 
elective, allows a chance for the child to go to the class in religion. To be 
sure, he misses a play period or an activity which takes place in the audi- 
torium, but he has something else in its place. 

This leads to the question of the schedule of the child. It is apparent 
that practically any arrangement that may be made means either overcrowd- 
ing or competition. This may be looked at as a good or an evil and is 
thus viewed by different groups. Some feel that religion is more important 
than many other studies or activities with which the child occupies his time 
at present. Others take the opposite stand and prefer that their children 
remain in the public school even though permission has been officially 
granted for their being excused. It is interesting to note in this connection 
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the experience of a week-day school of religion in a cultured residence 
section of one of our large cities. This school began the year with its 
classes meeting during the hours of the public school and had obtained the 
privilege of having its children excused, but has changed to an after-school 
program. It has not been able to compete with the activities of the public- 
school. In that particular system the so-called heavy subjects are not placed 
early in the day but come almost any time. Hence in the thought of many 
parents it is not deemed best that their children miss one lesson a week in 
grammar, arithmetic or history to attend the school of religion, in spite of 
the fact that an excuse is freely granted by the public schools. In fact, it 
was reported to the observer that one of the teachers in the week-day school 
of religion would not ask that her own children be excused for religious 
instruction. In such a city as this, which has an excellent public-school 
system and where a tremendous amount of social activity is provided for 
children, the problem of a crowded schedule and competition is entirely 
different from an industrial community where satisfactory social life is not 
provided. 

In one of these latter cities the attitude of the public-school head is 
worthy of attention. He takes the stand that it is the duty of the public 
school to take charge of the entire time of the child (aside from that directed 
by the family life) and fill that time with wholesome social activities properly 
supervised; hence a long school day. This attitude is not limited to this 
one place but is found in a greater or less degree in many of the more ad- 
vanced school systems. What is more, it is in such places that the com- 
petition, if we may call it such without appearing to be unfair, is not only 
a matter of time, but of the character of the activity itself. The pupils do 
not care to leave their public-school work for the less interesting class in 
religion. We must bear in mind the fact that in its appeal to initiative, 
social impulses and self-directed effort the modern public-school does not rely 
upon truant officers and the old type of disciplinary measures to secure 
results. It is this very appeal to the active nature of the child which leads 
him rather than drives him and produces a love for rather than an aversion 
to the school-room. This changed nature of the work of the public school is 
evident in the plans and purposes of the heads of our public schools. In 
conversations with these leaders the surveyor found repeatedly a new note 
sounded, namely, education for character and citizenship, which utilizes 
the best methods in educational theory and makes close approach to the 
very thing for which the church has long been standing. The more im- 
portant fact is not so much, it seems, the crowding of the time schedule as 
the fact of a new purpose and a new method in public education. The latter 
as well as the former must be taken into consideration in studying the ques- 
tion of relationships between the public school and the new movement in 
religious education. 

D. PuBLic SCHOOL SUPERVISION OF WEEK-DAY SCHOOLS OF RELIGION. 
Since this movement has, as one of its distinctive characteristics, a claim to 
educational recognition and since, in most places, it has asked for and 
secured public-school time, it is but natural that there should be some over- 
sight of the work by public-school authorities. Just how far this oversight 
extends was one of the questions which this survey sought to answer. The 
statistical returns relative to this fact give us the following information: 
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TABLE NO. 25 
OVERSIGHT BY PUBLIC SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
Of the 254 schools in which all or part of the classes meet during public 
school hours, 252 report as to the extent of oversight by public school of- 
ficials as follows: 





No oversight by public school officials..................+... 27 
Some oversight by public school officials..................... 225 
TRUM A do wie Ginx wa Ware Cae mw Sea Oca oo ee aa a era aa 252 


The nature and extent of this oversight is shown by the answers to the 
questions in the following table: 
Not re- Report- Report- Report- 


porting ing ing “Yes” ing “No” 
Does the public school keep a record of 
MBN oie Se ite cad wavieees caren 3 249 198 51 
Does the public school take cognizance 
OF GUPMS CONGUEES «ic. cce ic ccccecs 7 245 174 71 


of the work of pupils?.............. 31 221 169 52 

From personal observation the surveyor believes that most of this over- 
sight is more frequently nominal than actual. School systems have taken 
varied stands upon the degree of relationship which they think should exist. 
From conversation with public-school heads it seems that most of them 
avoid a close relationship. It is necessary to have some check upon attend- 
ance to prevent truancy, but such a relationship is considered of small im- 
portance. When it comes, however, to the question of whether or not it is 
the place of the public-school officials to discipline there is some difference 
of opinion. One place visited gave the information that the public-school 
officials disciplined any child reported as needing it by the teacher of re- 
ligion. Another public-school system took an opposite stand to the effect 
that when the pupils had once left their care they had no further respon- 
sibility. It is evident that there is a point here which will bear further study 
and watching. As an actual fact it seems that the number reporting discip- 
linary oversight is larger than it should be, for there may be a theoretical 
willingness to look into this matter which is practiced but rarely. The 
public-school officials are in most places keeping their hands off as far as 
these points are concerned. The same general statement may be made with 
reference to the matter of passing upon the quality of the work done. What- 
ever visiting is done by the public-school superintendent or principal is of a 
very unofficial nature, rather with the intention of showing a friendly spirit 
than exercising official prerogative. It would seem that the relationship 
question is usually settled when the time question has been passed upon. 
After that the week-day school goes on of its own accord in its own way. In 
but a few cases did the surveyor find that visits had been made by public- 
school officials. There is certainly no comparison to be made of supervision 
by public-school officials as practiced within the public schools and in the 
week-day classes of religion. 

E. OFFICIAL ACTIONS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARDS. While it is hardly 
within the scope of this survey to go into detail as to the official action taken 
by school boards relative to this matter, it is well to summarize the condi- 
tions upon which week-day schools of religion have been given recognition 
by the public-school boards and time for such instruction granted. A few 
copies of official action by these boards have been sent in. In addition to 
these communications, personal conversation with both public-school and 
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religious-school workers enables the surveyor to comment upon the several 
conditions as follows: 

1. In some places the conditions of excuse are conspicuous by their 
absence. There is a feeling on the part of the board (induced by a cam- 
paign conducted by the religious forces of the community) that religious 
instruction is a valuable and needed asset to the life of the community. The 
result is permission to conduct classes but no conditions are set outside of a 
written application for excuse by the parent. 

2. In other places similar action is taken, but it is understood that such 
rules and regulations are to be made by the superintendent of schools that 
the quality of work which he hopes to secure may be obtained. This leaves 
much responsibility to this official. In some cases he prescribes stringent 
conditions; in others he sets practically none. One superintendent of 
schools informed the surveyor that it did not matter to him what kind of 
work these week-day schools of religion did. He believed that religion was 
a good thing and that the churches ought to have the privilege of teaching. 
But if they wasted the time given to them by poor teaching, they were the 
losers and not the public-school system. 

3. The matters of attendance and conduct of pupils have been dis- 
cussed above. These facts are frequently specified in school-board rulings. 
The aim is to prevent truancy or misconduct and thus produce a reaction 
upon the work of the public school. 

4. It is sometimes a matter of resolution that the program must be 
arranged between the superintendent and the church leaders to suit the 
convenience of all. This is done to protect the public-school schedule and 
prevent breaking into the work of the more difficult subjects. 

5. One school reported a provision to the effect that there should be 
no discrimination between the pupils who left to attend religious classes 
and those who remained in the public school. 

6. In another case the arrangement was limited to one year, evidently 
with the idea of giving the experiment a trial. 

7. One question which seems to be quite prominent in the conditions 
attached to granting time in a number of the better-known schools is that 
of the qualifications of teachers. Where this is mentioned the requirement 
is that those teaching religion shall be as well qualified as those teaching 
the secular subjects. In a number of places this is the endeavor and aim 
of the week-day school of religion, but it is not always reached. 

8. Ina few cases the curriculum of the proposed class or school has 
been passed upon before the pupils have been excused. In one prominent 
school the curriculum did not meet the standards set by the public-school 
authorities and the classes had to meet outside of school hours. 

F, UNOFFICIAL ATTITUDE OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL WORKERS. This has been 
foreshadowed in the report on the willingness of many public-school work- 
ers to grant time to these schools. In general, there seems to be hearty 
codperation with the movement. Many public-school men have been the 
prime movers in their communities. Very few seem to have any personal 
reluctance and whatever of hesitation is occasionally manifest is due to the 
idea of safeguarding the public interest. This personal friendliness is en- 
tirely apart from any judgment which they make with regard to the quality 
of work being done or the difficulties to be met. What they think of the 
work is reserved for a later portion of this report. 

G. TEACHING THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. While there was 
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no attempt to survey this movement it is mentioned here because a few 
reports came in relative to classes taught in the high schools. A number 
of states allow such a course to be taught. The aim is usually to study the 
Bible from the standpoint of literature or history. As such it has not been 
an unusual proceeding. But with the recent emphasis upon religious educa- 
tion in general and the movement for week-day religious instruction in par- 
ticular there seems to have sprung up a feeling that if such courses can be 
taught in the high school it will mean much for religion. Somewhat limited 
observation leads the surveyor to the belief that while the officials are insti- 
tuting such courses in the English or History departments of their schools 
it is with the acknowledged hope that a certain kind of conduct may result. 
Beneath the scholarship aim there is the religious aim. The question is: 
Can these classes be conceived as religious education or not? Also: what 
is the effect upon religious education when the Bible is thus taught? 


SECTION VII. RELATION TO THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
AND CHURCH 
A. NUMBER IN SOME SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


TABLE NO. 26 
Two hundred and three schools report as to the number of their 
scholars that are enrolled in some Sunday school. The total reported by 
these schools is 17,339. The extremes are 8 pupils and 363 pupils. The 
median is 70. In those schools reporting on this item there are a total of 
22,987 pupils, so that the percentage attending some Sunday school is 75. 
The distribution by schools is as below indicated: 
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Chee er CRGMNEGE 818 Oh. See aeleedocccecaneneeactnaieoccnedous 2* 

MEGMAE wide ccncudbicceed bbcepes nda eeeeeeaed ned emenenan 203 


*275 pupils; 363 pupils. 

B. OFFICIAL RELATIONS TO THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND CHURCH. No 
lengthy statement is needed; suffice it to say that these schools have very 
little official relation to the Sunday school. They are, however, more closely 
related to the churches, being governed in practically all cases by a com- 
mittee of the church or the pastor individually. Because of this separation 
from the Sunday school many of the problems so apparent have arisen. The 
slight connection is in most cases unofficial, for usually those most interested 
in religious education are found supporting both institutions. It must be said, 
however, that this newer movement has the backing of those who are more 
educationally minded and of many who think the Sunday school inadequate. 
There is also a professional interest displayed in behalf of week-day schools 
by paid workers which tends to arouse seriousness and systematic attention. 
The paid worker takes his or her work in these schools just as do the public- 
school teachers, as a task which commands their first consideration. In a 
few cases an organization has been created which makes the week-day school 
an integral part of a unified educational program by the local church, but 
such correlation is still rather rare. 

C. RELATIONS FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE PUPIL’S EXPERIENCE. 
The lack of official relationship finds reflection even to a greater degree in 
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the experience of the pupil. Since there is no attempt to correlate the work 
done in the majority of schools, the pupil views his attendance at the week- 
day school as one thing and that at Sunday school as another. In certain 
communities there is such a public-school atmosphere in matters of organ- 
ization and routine (not so much in the matter of teaching) and there are 
so many children attending who are not in Sunday school that it is quite 
a different institution to the pupil. In a certain other kind of school, the 
isolated denominational school in a community giving no uniform attention 
to the week-day movement, only the most studious Sunday-school scholars 
attend, so that it is quite unlike the work of Sunday. In some schools, 
obviously, these differences are not so apparent. But if we eliminate from 
this number those which compete with the Sunday school in curriculum and 
activities, we have a relatively small number in which there is a unity of 
experience for the child. The week-day school is something different, 
something new, and threatens to overshadow the Sunday school in the minds 
of both pupils and their parents. From the standpoint of the teaching 
process, with a different curriculum and a different set of teachers, the 
unity of experience is further split apart. 

D. CoRRELATION WITH THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. There are a number of 
efforts being made to bring about a correlation with the Sunday school 
with varying results. For the most part this endeavor is approached from 
the standpoint of curriculum with the idea that if the content material can 
be correlated the unity of experience will follow. The usual method is to 
enlarge upon the lesson material and then make a division so that the 
same ground is not covered in the two meetings. It is not the place of this 
report to evaluate curricula or the specific methods as to this correlation ; 
suffice it to say that at least three denominations are pursuing this plan very 
definitely. A few individual schools and one system are working in the same 
direction. There is greater difficulty in the matter of correlation in the 
system type of schools, for while the week-day school has a common curri- 
culum for all coéperating churches, the respective Sunday schools are quite 
often different. When some experiments with curricula and teaching 
methods have been made it is possible that some of these difficulties will be 
overcome. 

FE. SIGNIFICANCE OF EXISTING RELATIONSHIPS. The results of the 
facts observed by the surveyor with reference to these existing relationships 
might be stated as follows: 

1. There is present in most of the schools visited a considerable lack 
of correlation. This needful unifying must take into consideration the 
entire experience of the child in the home, in the church, in Sunday school 
and in all other religious agencies and likewise in his public-school work 
and play life. It seems that what we need more than all else is not extension 
of time and quantity of instruction but an intensified and unified program 
of higher quality. This cannot be obtained by increasing agencies, but must 
be the subject of most earnest thought by those interested. 

2. There is a considerable feeling on the part of a number that the 
time we have had for untold generations should be better utilized. This 
does not mean that religious life and its development should be confined to 
Sunday, but that Sunday should cease to be a burden to some and a detri- 
ment to others. How little of it is actually used for the development of life 
in the Christian direction! We have gone ahead on the assumption that the 
child must not be tortured with a long Sunday program, as though the 
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educational process must of necessity be a distasteful one. If we watch 
the growth of our public-school system we note the fact that it is extending 
its time program into all the life of the child. Nor is the process of attend- 
ing school becoming more burdensome but rather less so with the discovery 
of democratic and socialized methods of teaching. In his conversation with 
public-school administrators and supervisors the surveyor has become quite 
convinced that one method of the solution of the religious-education prob- 
lems lies in the adaptation of the best possible methods of teaching to the 
time we already have. If that is done we may then rightfully ask for more 
time from other agencies controlling the life of the child. 

3. There has grown up a remarkable conviction that the only adequate 
religious education such as we desire can be obtained when there is devel- 
oped a body of trained teachers. The surveyor has heard little objection 
to the use of the professionally trained and paid teacher in the week-day 
school. He can recall but one instance. In many places where teachers are 
not paid, payment is not opposed but simply hindered by lack of funds. It 
seems to be almost an axiom of the week-day movement that trained teach- 
ers shall be secured. The relationship to the public school seems to be one 
of the largest factors in this change of sentiment. This contribution has 
borne fruit in the effects upon the Sunday school. Several instances were 
reported to the surveyor of Sunday-school teachers wanting to quit teaching 
because the pupils knew more than they did. It has undoubtedly strength- 
ened the movement already started to pay workers with children the same 
as we pay those who minister to adult life in the church. There is a feeling 
that the child deserves the professionally trained leadership as well as the 
adult. 

4. In and through all this question of relationship between the week- 
day movement to the church and Sunday school there is considerable con- 
fusion of aims, as pointed out in an earlier section of the report. One 
consequence of the rise of this new religious-educational institution is a 
close attention to this most fundamental problem. There are not a few lead- 
ers in the movement who are keenly aware of a need for restatement of aims 
so that the objectives of religious education shall be more clearly defined. 
This attitude is one which is far more frequently found among the workers 
in these schools than in the Sunday school and bodes well for both. 


SECTION VIII. ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


A. WHO ADMINISTERS AND SUPERVISES? The two tables below give an 
answer to this question from the statistical standpoint. 


TABLE NO. 27 
SUPERVISION BY PART TIME AND FULL TIME WORKERS 
Three hundred and four schools report regarding supervision in their 
schools. Of this number, four report that their schools are not supervised. 
The supervision in the remaining 300 schools is done by part time workers 
in some schools and in others by full time workers, as the figures below 
show :* 


Schools reporting part time supervisors...............+++.+- 234 
Schools reporting full time supervisors............0.....+4-- 66 


*Administration and supervision are given together, since the two functions 
are usually expected of the same officer. The actual time given to supervision of the 
teaching process is given in a later table. 
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TABLE NO. 28 
SUPERVISION BY PASTORS, DIRECTORS AND PUBLIC SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


Number 
employed in Number of 
supervision schools using 


Pastors (part time workers)............. 86 110 
mirectors (part tie) 665.0% sisesice0'c es eae 23 64 
Drectors GU HME) ...6cAsccccesccscccvee 16 66 
Public school officials (part time)........ 11 19 


One comment must be made with respect to pastoral administration 
and supervision. That is one which quite frequently came from public- 
school men who doubt the educational vision and training of the average 
pastor. A number of pastors, to be sure, have qualified themselves by edu- 
cational training and experience to do school work, but the majority have 
not and are unfamiliar with the standards so much insisted upon by public 
educational leaders. If the church is to reémphasize its educational function 
it needs trained religious educators. The number of directors is indicative 
of an increasing recognition of this fact. Most of the directors listed as 
part-time workers are thus reported because they give a large share of their 
time to other duties in connection with the church and but a portion to the 
week-day school. The number of full-time directors (16) does not seem to 
represent fairly and adequately the conditions as observed. A number of 
communities have secured the services of trained supervisors to head up 
their teaching force and set professional standards of work. In a few cases 
this is done by communities joining together to hire expert service. The 
public-school supervision has been partially discussed above in the section 
on Public School Relationships. It is found largely in the case of type 
II schools. The systems have more often provided for supervision by a 
special director, so that the report that the supervision is done by “the 
pastors assisted by the superintendent of schools,” is rare in their case. 

B. SALARIES OF ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS. The figures on this 
item are given both by the month and by the year, as indicated below: 


TABLE NO. 29 
SALARIES OF ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS 
(By the month.) 

The number of schools from the total surveyed which report a monthly 
salary for their supervisor is 136. Of this number 73 report the amount of 
salary as nothing. The remainder (63) report the amount as listed in the 
following distribution table. The extremes of monthly salary are $15 and 
$160. The median salary paid is $22: 
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*$160. 
TABLE NO. 30 


SALARIES OF ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS 
(By the year.) 
The number of schools from the total surveyed which report a yearly 
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salary for their supervisor is 134. Of this number, 73 report the amount 
of the salary as nothing. The remainder (61) report the amount as listed in 
the. following distribution table. The extremes of salary are $36 and $3,000. 
The median salary paid is $222: 
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201 —— —— MD Ré6cdodupetendadntb exceed seven ruenentaare 27 
ON naies taper QS i ck civavaasaeapadanduagaxeeieeenoee 3 

LENE REAR RIP EEL, 5 

GE cree ees: MN i eiiko dns os anantonvipaia venetian 4 

Chet ROG. 6c ccsccss wbeaegnssacdedeatoecndens 2* 
ROOD ga-caipo ce ek aca heen 4 adv ae 61 


*One salary of $2,500; another of $3,000. 

Note: The total amount reported as spent for supervisors’ salaries is $33,286. 
A considerable amount of this, however, must be accounted for by saying that it 
includes payment for other work in the local church. 


C. TRAINING OF SUPERVISORS. 
TABLE NO. 31 
TRAINING OF ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS 

Of the 324 schools making general reports, 191 give information as to 
the training of their supervisors. The nature of the trairiing and the num- 
ber of schools supervised by one of that training is given below. There is 
of necessity some overlapping of figures due to the fact that this training is 
not mutually exclusive: 


College (also includes high school training) ...........cccccccesnccccccccsece 155 
Theological seminary (also includes high school and in most cases college).... 88 
Normal school (high school training included)................eeeeeeeeeeeee 48 
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D. EXPERIENCE OF SUPERVISORS. 


TABLE NO. 32 
EXPERIENCE OF ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS 
Of the 324 schools making general reports, 169 give information as 
to the educational experience of their supervisors. The nature of the expe- 
rience and the number of schools supervised by one of that experience is 
given below. There is of necessity some overlapping of figures due to the 
fact that this experience is not mutually exclusive: 
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RO aS SR eee ee er oe re rere 65 
E. TIME GIVEN TO SUPERVISION. 
TABLE NO. 33 


TIME PER WEEK GIVEN TO SUPERVISION 
One hundred and ten schools report regarding the time per week given 
to supervision of the teaching process. Twenty schools report the amount 
of time as “none.” The total time reported by the remaining 90 schools is 
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56% hours, the median time being 25 minutes and the extremes 214 minutes 
and 4 hours. The distribution is as follows: 
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In commenting upon the above figures it must be borne in mind that 
this time is that spent in “individual conferences with teachers concerning 
their methods.” This does not include that spent in teachers’ meetings. In 
the latter the specific problems of individual teachers rarely come up and 
criticism of specific lessons almost never. Hence it was desired to get at the 
heart of the supervision process. It is to be noted that but 90 reports give 
any time at all and the total time of these 90 schools is 56% hours. To be 
fair we must state that a number of schools held teachers’ meetings and 
conferences at which, no doubt, certain problems of teaching came up for 
discussion. As to the quality of this supervision the surveyor can say but 
little. In a few cases the supervisor-administrator went with him to visit 
classes. It seems that there is some visitation going on and possibly this is 
followed by personal conferences with the teacher, as shown in the above 
report. j 

SECTION IX. TEACHERS 

A. NUMBER OF TEACHERS. The following four tables give the statis- 
tical information as to the numbers of teachers: 

TABLE NO. 34 
TEACHERS—PART TIME AND FULL TIME 

Three hundred and twenty-three schools report on this item. The total 
number of schools thus reporting employ 858 part time teachers and 30 full 
time teachers, a total of 888. The schools using these are divided as follows 
with reference to the kind of teachers they employ: 
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TABLE NO. 35 
TEACHERS—VOLUNTEER AND PAID 
Three hundred and twenty-three schools report on this item. The total 
number of schools thus reporting employ 545 volunteer teachers and 343 
paid teachers, a total of 888. The schools using these are divided as follows 
with reference to the kind of teachers they employ: 
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TABLE NO. 36 
PASTORS AND DIRECTORS AS TEACHERS 


Number 
employed in Number of 
teaching schools using 
NT OEIC Cry nie Tiel 71 100 
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TABLE NO. 37 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS 
Three hundred and twenty-three schools report the use of 888 teachers. 
The number in each school varies. There are five schools in which one 
teacher is shared by all. One school employs 16 teachers. Between these 
two extremes we have the distribution as shown in the following table, the 
median number being 2: 
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B. SALARIES PAID TEACHERS. Although the questionnaire blank asked 
for the yearly and monthly salary, many schools do not pay their teachers in 
that way, but rather by the hour and so reported. The figures with refer- 
ences to salaries, by the month, the year, and by the hour follow: 


TABLE NO. 38 
SALARIES OF TEACHERS 
(By the month.) 

Two hundred and fifteen schools out of 324 give information with re- 
spect to the monthly salaries paid to teachers. Of this number, 122 schools 
report the salary as nothing, the remainder (93) reporting amounts per 
month paid for teaching ranging from $8 to $280. The median amount 
spent for teaching per month is $60. The distribution is as follows: 
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nee TABLE NO. 39 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS 
(By the year.) 

One hundred and ninety-nine schools out of 324 give information with 
respect to the yearly salaries paid to teachers. Of this number, 122 schools re- 
port the salary budget as nothing, the remaining 77 reporting amounts per 
year paid for teaching ranging from $68 to $2,500. The median amount spent 
for teaching annually is $600 per school. The total annual salary budget 
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is $48,546 from the 77 schools reporting.* The distribution is shown by the 
following table: 
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*Some of this amount is to be accounted for by crediting it to payment for 
other work within the local churches by directors, visitors, etc. 


**$2,500. 

TABLE NO. 40 
PAY OF TEACHERS 
(By the hour) 

Of the total schools reporting (324) this item is reported on by 222. One 
hundred and twenty-two schools report that their teachers are volunteer, 
leaving 100 which report rates of pay per hour varying from 60 cents to 
$2.00. The median rate per hour is $1.25. The distribution follows: 
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SS EE Eo 0:86 58s ehh N ESSER SS HS G 6 ee Reb VE REO EDT Ses 3 
ROU NE SINCE v5 6. 6:5'v SUR oie ONES ale OWES ais b> 4n'> Wk RESO + 
SS GE NOONE 0 5 9s eartane PES aw aeeleae Sab oR ROR eS ee 11 
BOO DER BOUT o 60.00:5. 59.8 ks SPEIRS BU ALES ESOT EERE PREC  OS 6 
OAL 60.6006 $383 ERE EDRs FRR S ONS ORE EER 100 


It is to be noted that in a number of cases the salaries paid include 
remuneration for other services with the church as well as week-day teach- 
ing. In a number of other instances the principal teaches as well as admin- 
isters and supervises, and the salary is thus repeated under both duties. 

C. TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 

TABLE NO. 41 


Of the 324 schools making general reports, 268 give information as to 
the training of their teachers. The nature of the training, the number of 
teachers thus trained and the schools employing teachers of that kind of 
training are shown in the table below. Since the figures are not mutually 
exclusive there is overlapping in case totals are attempted: 


Teachers Schools 
Thus Trained Employing 
College (also includes high school)............ 252 199 
Normal (also includes high school)............ 179 137 
Theological seminary (including high school and 
CONCHE 11 TIOET CROCE). 6.5 cise ae eas Ganines 61 95 
ESRC CORDON OINY oie css sae ew bee olace-nesie ee 214 163 
ee BUD ORY oes oo obo eae 8 oles 0700-3 Vinnie S48 29 47 
Training school (Deaconess, etc.)............. 38 30 
Community training GENO). «6... kek. secs cess 6 4 
SE CiAl AEMNTIE ies vie ck iste cess we eee aise miaieininias 32 46 
D. EXPERIENCE OF TEACHERS AS EDUCATORS. 


TABLE NO. 42 
Of the 324 schools making general reports, 293 give information as 
to the educational experience of their teachers. The nature of the experi- 
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ence, the number of teachers thus experienced and the number of schools 
employing teachers of that kind of experience is given in the following 
table. Since this experience is not mutually exclusive the totals will be 


greater than the number of schools reporting: 
Teachers Thus Schools 
Experienced Employing 
175 


DR UCT TOC eC ES oe ee 340 

CL Saree ere pre rite Rr or 41 64 
CM See nccSoccatonveasnesuee “eke ca awe wee 15 45 
WERIRARIION 8 Ads a rcwadsasoncca <a mane? 2 2 
EI oo oo a eiciasicclecinase vox acaenas 3 4 
Community training school.................... 1 5 
SIGE, CUNEO occ se nls esas cvs ax aaccan ees 166 27 
NEN 6 5 eal oh eaidcdaeeescldsc ucdenxdnces 71 78 


E. Hours PER WEEK DEVOTED TO TEACHING. 
TABLE NO. 43 
Two hundred and ninety-three out of 324 schools report on this item. 
The total number of hours of teaching done in all schools is 1,586 per week. 
The extremes are 12 minutes and 32 hours; the median number of hours 
being 4. The table below shows the distribution : 


Wie OMS ooo os cacet te ea nde dicarsaeeecenwadasenadaaae 9* 
MHRMN icin ch ic de ee eae ee Reker ens Mea Re eae eae ene 33 
IIE dood ake BRR ee TE Ee Rea Ta anaeae 16 
INE feo 6 a5 Sch ain bb iele Palade Kaw e NAW EERE Eee ke eae 44 
SN Se need Pecccecdoewbaediscecdwhs Ribena ceaaene 62 
Cl OS ee Pee a RS eee OE Pe er eS 29 
Eo u.p.0 di sin bidinkd ee so ew Rade wanes haa ewueats aheneeeneas 15 
OME 5c vind. adie na akinaenedouacued vausas davedat hence 9 
INES os oak bin ia ns we be as babe dames wcdoaweeKesnekateusaen 23 
WR sod civ Reig cowie Woe Se ah mee AWS ee ARE aaa 11 

MPMI go 6.6. ow Sucio sv nb pee vb oa neewag ss dedey ade cetentaumans 4 

EMMI. .'c5 cols cake eOs neces dtiecc aon base ke eeeeleauen sean 3 

WUT 6 ov 0 s-dtereeidlnd vod weieseecuducenugasuneennaneeeanes 5 

WN iw orden wrobatucdeeswtvndcccachanseay tore 5 

NATURE, co kcecccouewkneeenadehe ned en deweeuns aa teseenmauaae 0 

MINS, oo S cidiaid cc ciw de'eueweoen Sana dbaew aa ake meee e ces eeaes 16 

NOONE 6 oo lich eiedc cere nsacecsoreveauehabaues Dadereernaaa 2 

DEI 6 s.5.5 cerca dc ccceleeeciee enc aecesadees mae etabewserts 0 

BIPM co ddesakesddecsce ise, He Aa Lawae aes elem as 5 

CRU CINE 5 og cca wsvceemecgce cacceaeawasentucdaamacwenl 2T 

ON Cais. lu bod ke CéK hee ONS kre auld eee eee 293 


*5 schools, % hour each; 4 schools, 34 hour each. 
+29 hours; 32 hours. : 


F. THE TEACHERS AT work. A later section on The Teaching Process 
and descriptions of individual schools will give in some detail the work of 
these teachers as observed. 


SECTION X. PUPILS 
A. TOTAL NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED. 
TABLE NO. 44 
TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN WEEK-DAY SCHOOLS 
Three hundred schools out of 324 report a total enrollment of 32,128 
pupils. The smallest school has 4 pupils, the largest 519. The median 
school has an enrollment of 106. The table below shows the relative size of 
schools: 
BO RAE OF CEMIOE... 5 5 sce Sete. suse stint eegeecnaenenseries 72 


eS gan aS errant rr rrr er oer en Cre 71 
BOBS hace ws cen dednwusncme ee caueaeasuuuducceveras 104 
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Sl eG. os. 5 cus eee ok RE 22 
SPIO DUDES: .o% Keesudaseeee renee rite aes sees cele eNeers 18 
CeIn CNIS. -6 ios hcSS a cur enseRGe cee Lees ogee alee e daaseea ne 2 
| rr ee ey ier eer CR ere ree ect 10 
COPE GOW DUDES: x65. 56 cco otinesionders oe eee oe wEC NN eesoete ee’ ; + 

ORR on 6 5: c6ehee Fikes ease See ae POSE REaL CSOD Ee Kees waite 300 


*519 pupils. 
B. ToTaL NUMBER OF BOYS ENROLLED. 
TABLE NO. 45 
Three hundred schools out of 324 report a total number of boys en- 
rolled of 15,536. The extremes are 1 and 244. The median number of boys 
is 39. The table below shows the distribution of the boys enrolled: 





CO tee Bd UNGEE So ccc Sones caes- ve wars Sorcnentens eee 161 
1200 BOWS: occ ca. ccatiew cues dadenvs ow esesiewe eee Kerees 109 
OL NG oe Siw dwiewa din 8S dhs aw va Serele pads eed Cecewe von 19 
SEND: 6653 ca6unuboneneescadoeva'ecan ee cxeen ern 10 
ORY SRO OB s «sia ede sade tev ea ney eRe eeeeweeReEeEwey 1* 
TERE o¢.0:u twee Gees eu nae MER eS 0460s wad euE eee eee 300 

*244 boys. 


C. ToTaL NUMBER OF GIRLS ENROLLED. 
TABLE NO. 46 
Three hundred schools out of 324 report a total of 16,592 girls en- 
rolled. The extremes are 3 and 275. The median number of girls is 28. 
The table below shows the distribution of the girls enrolled: 


SOc s ON GHEE aioe ae Sie eho ct Uves eda samereasanes 166 
SiO US eo iles. 5k ose Ree F AV EECETIS. Saledeoeerenee nee 107 
BODEN IS 6 i isin 5054046 O 440 IN RES DE RRS EEN ed 16 
SE AEOG AS ovo: obs 20-0 5r bee 19500 6054550 ee ERO EERE 9 
OPE POC Es ok ons ccwnwenee sib oa +i Gatien edeneeneeecsetie 2* 

ORES oo ksegedssomebspecwwns oe taesiee ns See ROtHEYeeaS 300 


*203 girls; 275 girls. 
D. ENROLLMENT OF PUPILS BY GRADES. 
TABLE NO. 47 
The following table gives the enrollment by grades of the several 
schools. The total in this case is somewhat less than that given in the Total 
Enrollment Table, due to the fact that fewer schools report detailed statistics 
as to grade enrollment: 


Reporting Reporting Average 

Not but and Total number 

reporting Reporting not giving giving number’ ineach 

Grade a class a class figures figures of pupils grade 
Kindergarten .. 283 41 16 25 271 ii 
_ SEP Perr ere rs 169 155 37 118 2,325 20 
eee 154 170 39 131 2,679 21 
ee eee 104 220 43 177 3,495 20 
re 88 236 45 191 3,769 19 
/ ere 58 266 60 206 3,654 18 
ae 56 268 59 209 3,861 18 
ee 108 216 55 161 2,027 13 
ae ee 129 195 51 144 1,606 11 
2: ae 184 -140 54 86 515 6 
(iy: ee 194 130 52 78 356 5 
Ut: AS 196 128 54 74 248 3 
og 198 126 52 74 300 4 





25,106 
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E. PRESENT ENROLLMENT COMPARED WITH LAST YEAR. 
TABLE NO. 48 
(1920-21 and 1921-22) 


Seventy-six schools give their enrollment for both the present year and 
a year ago. The facts are as follows: 





Schools reporting same enrollment ...................--. 7 
Schools reporting decrease in enrollment................. 34 
Schools reporting increase in enrollment.................. 35 

CUM ois 5 acne Hake Cede ee A oa a een ead ae 76 
Total decrease reported by 34 schools ................... 1,183 
Total increase reported by 35 schools ...............0-. 1,000 

FN ee EE OE A EEE Pee TOE 183 
Enrollment reported a year ago by the 76 schools........ 10,595 
Enrollment reported this year by the 76 schools........... 10,412 

ICAREAROO SS Lich once Cortera e en aewe eae eee 183 


F. PERCENTAGE OF ATTENDANCE. The schools reporting were asked 
to determine the total attendance of the class for the first eight weeks of 
the present school year as follows: Attendance at first session, plus attend- 
ance at second session, and so on for eight weeks. The total possible at- 
tendance for the same period was to be found as follows: Total on the 
class roll at the first session, plus total on the class roll at second session, 
and so on for eight weeks. From these two totals (actual attendance and 
possible attendance) the percentage of attendance was found. In a few 
cases the schools reported their percentage obtained in other ways. The 
endeavor was to arrive at a uniform method and base computation on the 
attendance at the same period of time in all schools. The figures are given 
in the table below: 

TABLE NO. 49 
PERCENTAGE OF ATTENDANCE 

One hundred and fifty-nine schools give figures as to attendance which 
make possible the calculation of a percentage. The extremes of attendance 
are 50% and 100%. The median percentage is 91 and the distribution as 
shown in the following table: 


96%—100%..... no cccccccs 16 FENG — TOU. occ ccc ccceses 6 
|, ee 67 C6 F—TOM. . occ cc cccsces 5 
S6%— 90%... ccc cccccee 35 6196 — GB. cocks ccccncs 1 
Ty | pe 2 21 ~ Sell) owGre et stagdeaeuae 
FOE Bev e ccewaseves 5 SON = So 2oesee 3 

TO is io 5 S as 159 


G. WHo ARE THESE PUPILS? This question has been discussed to 
considerable extent in previous sections of the report, particularly under 
the headings “Relations to Public Schools” and “Relations to the Church 
and Sunday School.” There is little statistical information to offer apart 
from that given in those sections. Personal observation would lead the sur- 
veyor to say that their character and the social conditions surrounding them 
varies as it does in the several types of communities surveyed which have been 
treated in numerous other studies and cannot be further dealt with here. 

The attitude of these pupils to the week-day school is varied. Some 
appear to come because of the newness of the affair; others with more 
depth of interest crave activity. In the case of the latter it was evident, as 
has been pointed out, that a number were really interested in serious study 
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and were attracted on that account. In general, it is the observation of the 
surveyor that there is a far greater attention to work in these schools than in 
the average Sunday school, although there are a great many week-day 
schools which are little, if any, better than the average Sunday school. 


SECTION XI. THE CURRICULUM 


The scope of this survey is such that it does not aim to include an 
evaluation of existing curricula which are being used in these week-day 
schools. It does consider as its field, however, the gathering of statistical 
information as to what courses of study are being used and personal ob- 
servation as to theories of the curriculum held by those working in the 
various schools visited. 


A. COURSES OF STUDY USED IN THE VARIOUS SCHOOLS. 
TABLE NO. 50 


Three hundred and fourteen schools report regarding the course of 
study used. Because many of them, however, report the use of several 
courses in combination, it is hardly possible to make any tabulation which 
will give mutually exclusive figures. The following table shows the use 
of certain courses used alone and in combination with others: 

Number of schools Number of schools 


using this using this course 
Name of Course course only along with others 
BENE ain: nace sb Denton deine ee 21 27 
EOE MEO o. 65-565 den PORE ES 27 10 
MERONOD. vo asrccacssnee vordounres 41 37 
CPR: 5:55.55 aaa Tose sea 2 21 
University of Chicago............ 9 16 
WUCRUNNOD ccc cecawenadhas 13 7 
Oe eae 3 1 
SEND x 50s 'nnd MAO TEREE SSS 10 6 
Christian Narture ....5.2.6660080% 12 4 
Roman Catholic: o....ccs cc scveese. 1 0 
Other Sunday School literature... 5 4 
Protestant Teachers’ Association.. 13 0 
Wetter DOy BRIE s ksc ce cece eek ses 27 0 
Brooklyn Sunday School Assn.... 3 0 
Graded Bible Stories (Mutch).... 4 0 
ROMEO GOWER occ cneespeescces 24 0 
Lanett, SYMADUS: © 5:s.0i6:0%635.6 c05:85-0 1 0 
Oklahoma City Syllabus.......... 1 0 


B, PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS ON CURRICULA. From visitation of schools 
and conversations with the leaders the following general comments are made 
regarding views of the curriculum held and the use of curriculum material. 

1. There is considerable disagreement as to what constitutes a course 
of study among the leaders in the week-day movement. Since this has been 
discussed more fully under the section on Aims, it is necessary only to 
recall what has been said there. 

2. In general, it may be said that the knowledge view predominates. The 
curriculum is thought of as a body of information which is to be given to 
the child by one method or another. Very frequently the idea was expressed 
that if the proper texts could be secured the work of teaching would go on 
without difficulty. The emphasis on memory work was outstanding in 
classes observed. In several schools visited the children were put through 
their work particularly to show the visitor what they had learned. One 
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leader went so far as to repeat the entire first part of the class period because 
the visitor had come late and had missed the drills. The theory is that 
about all that is necessary is to store the child’s mind with the “gems” and 
facts of the Bible and the task is then complete. 

3. There is a notable absence of worship in most of the schools. The 
public-school atmosphere and the stress upon accumulation of knowledge 
mentioned above leaves little room for the development of attitudes. The 
surveyor was struck particularly with the intellectual nature of the worship 
which was provided. The prayers were rehearsed rather than prayed. The 
songs were learned as content material rather than sung in a devotional 
attitude. The information-acquiring spirit crowded out feeling. There were 
some exceptions, to be sure. One pastor with an evident appreciation of the 
place of worship carried out a brief service of worship, with a story sermon 
at the center, as a preliminary to the other work of the session. He took 
the children and teachers to the beautiful surroundings of his church 
auditorium and removed them for twenty-five minutes from the dirty sur- 
roundings of the city streets upon which they played, and he led them to 
feel the presence of God. In a few schools the worshipful attitude was 
woven into the lesson-discussion in a natural way with considerable stress 
laid upon the feeling element. Some worship was precluded by the noisy 
manner in which the school was carried on. On the whole, less worship 
seems to be evident in the week-day schools than in our Sunday schools at 
the present time. 

4. The same criticism may be made with reference to activity and 
service projects. The knowledge view shut out this aspect in the minds of 
many of the leaders. Practically all who did have a place for activity tacked 
it on without reference to Christian motivation. Handwork was of the 
characteristic kind and in most cases was confined to coloring pictures and 
tracing memory texts. In a few cases children were making things. for 
others. The relation of activity to other phases of the curriculum seems 
not to be understood by most leaders, but is given a place, provided the 
time schedule permits, because it is the thing to be done in modern religious 
education. The idea back of the activity is that of reviewing or making 
permanent the impression (intellectual idea) gained in the lesson. 

5. Rarely did the surveyor find any conception of the curriculum as 
being concerned with problems which the child has to face today. Where 
the practical problems were brought in they were limited to illustrations of 
possible future action and not viewed as being the basic experience to which 
the child was to be introduced. Social justice, fair play in games, peace, 
local color and race distinctions were notably absent. In a few schools an 
offering was taken in milk bottles for hungry babies, but it was rather ex- 
ceptional and confined to one system. The difficulties of Moses, the com- 
mandment regarding coveting one’s neighbor’s wife (early adolescents) and 
David’s combat with Goliath were characteristic of the content material. 
One would think there were no experiences of today worth the child’s con- 
sideration to judge from the majority of lessons used. 

6. In a number of schools there was noticed considerable emphasis 
upon sectarianism and dogmatic interpretation. It is a notable character- 
istic, however, of these new schools, that, as compared with the Sunday 
school, they are quite free from such matters. The very nature of the or- 
ganization seems to have made necessary the omission of these matters for 
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the most part. The churches which have stressed their own creeds give 
way, in the case of week-day instruction, and common fundamentals are the 
rule. 

7. When it comes to questions of interpretation it is not so favorable 
a matter. The stress in most of the schools is upon the more conservative 
methods and views. In the case of individual schools which are under local 
church control it is very often the desire to be orthodox that has prevented 
joining with others in a neighborhood school. In the case of others where a 
common curriculum is the basis of instruction, there is a noticeable avoid- 
ance of modern views for fear of offense. The common course of study is 
often bought at the price of modern thinking. One prominent pastor of a 
denomination not known for its radical views stated that if Daniel in the 
Lions’ Den was to be interpreted literally, he did not want his boy to be 
taught that way. In a few schools of the individual church type historical 
and literary methods were in evidence but they were the notable exceptions. 

8. There is one hopeful sign about the matter of curriculum and that 
is the widespread dissatisfaction with what is to be had in the matter of 
courses. In but a few places did the observer find evidences of satisfaction. 
There is a feeling that something new in the way of a course of study is yet 
to be evolved. No one is sure just what it should be, but there is a dim 
expression of the fact that it will be different. The week-day school is 
pitched higher than existing religious education agencies in that it is a school 
and the old stories, even though dressed up, fail to do the thing that many 
are hoping for. Time and again directors and teachers assured the surveyor 
that they were just experimenting with a course of study. Many are build- 
ing a course of their own; others use eclectic courses. In spite of chaotic 
conditions as to the curriculum one may look for a ready acceptance of the 
newer views of the curriculum if experimentation can show those views 
to be sound. 


SECTION XII. THE TEACHING PROCESS 


A. Intropuction. The close relationship of this section of the report 
to the other sections and particularly those dealing with Aims and Curricu- 
lum is obvious. A better understanding of the process of teaching as it is 
carried on in most of the schools necessitates a study of those sections along 
with the one under present consideration. It is also clear that here no 
lengthy description can be given of details of teaching. The descriptions 
of individual schools in the appendix to this report will give a better idea of 
these details. The purpose of this section is that of general description and 
evaluation only. 

B. THE METHODS OF TEACHING OBSERVED. As in any kind of educational 
work various methods of teaching were found. There is perhaps a wider 
variation of methods here than in either the Sunday school or the public 
school because of the fact that this movement partakes of characteristics 
of both. Hence it is difficult to make any inclusive statement and say that 
the teaching observed was of such and such a type. A grouping, however, 
such as the following, seems feasible and will include most of the work 
of teaching as seen by the surveyor. 

1. The catechetical type. This method of class-work in week-day 
schools is not very common except in certain denominations which have 
stressed that kind of teaching in their Sunday schools and pastors’ classes. 
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The week-day school has given opportunity to add to the amount of teaching 
that can be done, but, for the most part, these denominations have used the 
same method of teaching. In a few cases where these churches have joined 
in a system school with other churches, the common course of study has 
brought with it other methods of teaching, such as those which are described 
below. The catechetical method is so well understood as to need no explana- 
tion. 

2. Preaching methods. By this is meant the moralizing and hortatory 
types of work such as might characterize the delivery of a sermon. This 
kind of teaching was not found in any school exclusively but was rather a 
matter of individual personality than method. A woman in a downtown 
church in a large city was preaching to a group of very bad boys and they 
were enduring it only for the sake of the manual training work which was 
to follow. One school reports mass teaching of many children in one group 
with evident stress laid upon such sermonizing. The fact that many min- 
isters are teaching in these schools tends to result in more of such teaching 
than would otherwise exist. In fact, this is a criticism made by public- 
school men with reference to the current teaching. The preaching view- 
point is quite apart from the methods now in use in the public educational 
field. It is only fair to say that a number of ministers who have caught 
the educational viewpoint are seeking to adapt their teaching methods 
accordingly. Some of these have had the advantage of study in modern 
educational theory. 

3. Story-telling. This method is used in a considerable proportion of 
schools in one way or another. In some it is the center of the class work in 
the lower grades as in the Sunday school. In others it is used even in the 
upper grades. One large system lays emphasis upon the story-telling method. 
In two other systems the story told by the leader to the entire group forms 
the center of the work done. There is sometimes story development by 
means of questioning, but more frequently the questions serve to review the 
story. Since there is little studying done on account of lack of time and 
failure to emphasize study in the religious education field, the story-telling 
method of getting information across is rather common. The ability of the 
teachers as story-tellers varies greatly and no estimate can be made which 
is true of all of them. 

4. Formal drill and memory work. This method is also quite prevalent, 
as the descriptions of individual schools will show. Since great stress has 
been laid upon the fact that what is needed is knowledge of the Bible, a 
consequence has been insistence upon drilling upon the names of the books, 
memorizing the various portions, such as the Psalms, Beatitudes, Christmas 
story, Ten Commandments, and the like. Many of the schools consider 
their efficiency measured by the amount of this work they are able to do. 
Rivalry and desire for the praise of teachers and others is appealed to in 
order to secure results. One class visited repeated memory gems from the 
Bible for twenty minutes without stopping. Others had committed a re- 
markable amount of scripture. 

5. Lecture-discussion method. In no school was the lecture method 
used entirely, although in a few instances this condition was almost realized. 
Generally provision was made for some discussion. The teachers in most 
cases did the greater share of the talking. The usual type was that of ques- 
tions to bring out the lesson story supplemented by the teacher’s contribu- 
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tion. The aim, in practically all such classes, however, was to get across 
certain ideas involved in the topic for the day. By telling and by question- 
ing the teacher covered the ground of the story or topic. In one class visited, 
where the story, lecture and discussion methods were all used, part of the 
time was taken with a written examination upon previous work done. The 
pupils went at it in a studious way and acted much as they would have 
done in public school. 

6. Directed social activity method. By this method is meant that 
which is being stressed in many of our public schools at the present time. 
The teaching process seeks to secure self-initiated and self-directed activity 
prompted by a social motive from the pupils. The teacher guides, stimu- 
lates, and directs rather than drives or forces the activity and discussion. A 
real life-problem or project is the teaching unit rather than the lesson or 
printed subject-matter. From the standpoint of religious education as it 
exists at the present time this theory has had many applications. Two 
general aspects may be discovered by grouping these several types of 
activity-teaching. One group of religious educators in these week-day 
schools is emphasizing the “expression” of the lesson by handwork, 
dramatics, and the like; another group seeks to emphasize the fact that the 
activity is one with the lesson itself. In one case it is tacked on to the idea 
to make it more vivid, to ensure its carrying over; in the other the idea is 
found only as the activity is engaged in and not before. The activity in the 
latter case is motivated not by the desire to impress the idea but by some such 
religious motive as service, self-development, or desire to worship. The fol- 
lowing table will give some idea of the amount of activity engaged in by the 
various schools. It does not, however, give any idea as to the way in which 
this activity is utilized in the process of teaching. 


TABLE NO. 51 
OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The following table shows the extent to which the several schools in- 


clude other activities in their program of work: 
Number not Number Reporting Reporting 
‘No” 


Activity reporting reporting “Yes” ‘ 
kui eee ee ce 76 248 231 ” 
EIQNGWOTK .. 0 .06cen ces oes 23 301 283 18 
PPMERORIOS os 5c odeieviveres oar 143 181 162 19 
_<_)) SO Ecc oe ta 219 105 63 42 
GIVINE MONEY 6 .0s0.¢084' 212 112 64 48 
Service projects ......... 198 126 89 37 


The surveyor found that a considerable number of schools were utilizing 
the activity idea in their methods of teaching. For the most part, however, 
the activity was viewed as an additional means of making clear or vivid the 
idea of the lesson. Handwork-expression in the form of coloring pictures 
or verses of scripture or filling note-books was very common. In several 
schools pupils sawed out the ark or the Christmas star with jig-saws as 
expressional activity. This activity was motivated by no other desire than 
to do something, or be busy in some cases. In a few there was found the 
presence of a real Christian motive. One class was planning and preparing 
to construct a doll’s house for the kindergarten class within their own school. 
In another group little girls were sewing doll’s clothes for other children at 
Christmas time. In the case of the construction of the doll’s house the 
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teaching process was centered about the activity itself rather than being 
regarded as an added affair more or less related to some previously chosen 
topic. The making of the doll’s house was the lesson ; it determined the dis- 
cussion and the activity which engaged the sessions of the class. 

C. COMPARISON WITH PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS. One who is familiar 
with the methods now being used in our best public schools is aware that 
some described above are now obsolete from the standpoint of educational 
theory. When the principles and methods of teaching in general are applied 
to the field of religious education and proper adaptations are made to fit 
that field we find that many week-day schools are far behind as to the best 
methods. The evaluation of these schools from this angle is summed up in 
the following paragraphs: 

1. From the standpoint of activity. There is little worthwhile activity 
at the center of the teaching process in the week-day schools. The pupils 
rarely reveal any immediate interest in the work itself. Some derived inter- 
est is usually appealed to, such as an excuse from public school, pleasing of 
parents and pastors, rivalry, self-esteem, and the like. The thing being 
done is not an enterprise which the pupil has purposed for himself. Nor is 
there any indication that in the vast majority of cases the pupil is to any 
degree directing the activity or even entering whole-heartedly into it at 
the teacher’s suggestion. For the most part activity is lacking. About all 
that one sees in the class-room is passivity while the teacher draws out or 
explains the idea. Little group-feeling or democratic codperation in com- 
mon enterprises is manifest. In only rare instances is the activity motivated 
by a Christian purpose as above suggested. 

2. From the standpoint of thinking. Very little of the thought that 
takes place is concerned with the living problems of everyday Christianity. 
Most of it has to do with Moses or David or Paul. The issues of today are 
in the majority of schools ignored. Where they are touched upon they are 
but suggested as applications of abstract virtues. One observes little real 
thinking going on. Time and time again when the pupils showed signs of 
thinking over their present problems they were stifled by the teacher anxious 
to go on with the lesson. The pupils often wanted to grow but the teacher’s 
plan stood in the way. The experience of the home, the playground, the 
public school, or the Sunday school were quite isolated from the content 
material and the teaching process alike in the week-day school. Most of 
the teachers knew little of what the pupils were thinking in the work of the 
public school. The playground problems were absent except in vague and 
widespread applications. To be sure, there were some teachers who thought 
in terms which were familiar to their children and allowed the problems they 
were trying to solve have right of way over the course of study, but they 
were few. 

3. From the standpoint of attitudes. These classes, as has been pre- 
viously said, fail to take worship seriously as an element of religious educa- 
tion. It is left to Sunday or abbreviated to enable the lesson material to 
be covered. Rarely did the attitude striven for have any connection with 
the activity or thinking of the child. It was an isolated experience. Very 
often it was formal and consisted in the repetition of prayers with intel- 
lectual content crowding out reverence or gratitude or other feelings. This 
unfavorable criticism does not contradict the fact that some teachers did 
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conceive of worship and the development of attitudes as an integral part 
of their teaching process and strove to lead their children to worship natur- 
ally. The surveyor recalls a most effective prayer service in the midst of the 
most unfavorable surroundings, which was brought about because the 
teacher fused into one the service work, the discussion and the feelings 
aroused thereby and prayed in terms of the life situations which the boys 
and girls were then facing. 

These criticisms may seem harsh, but they are not the views of the 
surveyor only. A half dozen or more of city superintendents give essentially 
the same criticisms in one form or another. Particularly is this true with 
reference to those aspects of the teaching process which are common to the 
public-education and _ religious-education fields. Self-activity, problem- 
project methods, democratic codperation, and socialized recitations, such as 
characterize the methods of teaching in the best public-school systems, must 
prevail in the week-day schools, if they are to hold the respect of public- 
education officials as educational institutions. The general conviction among 
these men is that the week-day movement is superior from the educational 
standpoint to the Sunday school, but considerably inferior to the public 
school. 

When it comes to a matter of the method of teaching which involves 
character formation the same criticism holds good. The method of ethical 
instruction and character building, which is now so fundamental a part of 
the public-school program in its purpose of Americanization, is not that of 
text-book study of ideas about ethical or democratic obligations, but rather 
an inclusive program of activities such that the social interactions with those 
already Americans produce the character desired. It is upon this fact, com- 
mon to both the method of the week-day school and the public school, that 
further emphasis must be laid. Since the week-day schools have sought 
and obtained a share of the time of the child from the public school they 
must seek the best possible methods of teaching. Practically every super- 
intendent who expressed an opinion relative to the character of the teaching 
process voiced this feeling. There was no thought of threatening the 
privileges granted the week-day schools, but the earnest hope that the 
methods would soon come up to the standards set by modern educational 
theory. One superintendent who has been an earnest advocate of the week- 
day schools of religion in his community stated that the teaching being 
done is fifty percent poorer than that of a year ago, when the schools were 
first established. At that time he urged the establishment of but a few 
schools or preferably one center, where an experiment could be made and 
a high quality of teaching done. In his opinion the movement there has been 
too hasty and on too large a scale and the result has been very unsatis- 
factory. A similar complaint was made by two other superintendents. 


SECTION XIII. SIGNIFICANT TENDENCIES 


The aim of this brief section is to point out several significant tendencies 
which should be taken into account in making an evaluation of the present 
status of the week-day movement. Some of these have been previously dis- 
cussed from various angles, but are set forth here for the sake of clarity. 

A. THE EXPERIMENTAL ATTITUDE. A frequent explanation of a num- 
ber of promoters of schools with reference to the number of grades taught 
was given by saying that the school was an experiment and they wanted 
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to begin on a modest scale. This attitude is further emphasized in the matter 
of curriculum. Eclectic courses are frequently found even within any single 
denomination, which bodes well for future prospects along this line. The 
general attitude toward the survey has been that of seeking ways and means 
rather than endeavoring to propagate pet schemes. This attitude is par- 
ticularly true in the case of those who are actually doing the teaching. 

B. CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION. Two places have made sweeping 
changes in the case of the organization of schools. There is reason to believe 
that other places may do likewise before the movement is very much older. 
In one case the pure community type of organization has been displaced by 
a type which brings the system in closer touch with the churches. In the 
other, single schools united to form a more efficient and less sectarian system. 
With the variety of governments and types of organization now existing we 
may expect, as time goes on, that further adaptations wili be made to 
strengthen the work from many viewpoints. 

C. Loss OF INTEREST. It is an interesting fact that in a few communities 
where the stimulus for the founding schools has been the foresight of a 
pastor and where the type founded has been that of individual schools or 
denominational-codperating schools there is a tendency to lose interest. The 
removal of the pastor, the natural decline of the original enthusiasm, to- 
gether with failure to adopt any new methods, have resulted in some loss of 
interest. This is not widespread, but is worth noting. 

D. RIVALRY FOR CONTROL OF THE MOVEMENT. From several sections 
of the report it will be noted that the movement for week-day schools lacks 
central direction and control. The many agencies concerned in the establish- 
ment of schools, together with the several types of organization with refer- 
ence to relations to local churches or to public schools, have brought about 
a spirit of competition in the further direction of the movement. From 
some standpoints this is an advantage. From others it is likely to prove 
disastrous. Individuals, church leaders, disciples of various religious-educa- 
tional theories, conservative and liberal theologians, local public-school men, 
and the like, have in some cases sought strenuously to frame the policies for 
guiding this new type of school. The motives are of a more or less desirable 
character. 

E. ATTITUDE OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL OFFICIALS. The nature of this attitude 
has already been discussed in previous sections of the report. So far it has 
been a matter of individual attitude determined by local conditions. There 
seems to be a feeling, however, that some more clear-cut policy should be 
worked out. Few of the public-school men are satisfied with matters as they 
stand, but, because they are not opposed to the movement for religious edu- 
cation, they say little that could be classed as complaint. Out of fairnes: 
to the child’s total educational program there should be a close codperatior 
as to time schedules, methods of teaching and ultimate aims. Adjustments 
in local situations will not settle this fundamental problem. 

F. - OppoRTUNITY FOR GUIDANCE. The above suggestions are suf- 
ficient to indicate the fact that the movement needs guidance. That is, it 
needs help and friendly suggestion rather than control. The very diversity 
of organization, teaching methods and other features, coupled with the ex- 
perimental attitude, will result in solutions of the general problems of 
religious education which have heretofore been extremely difficult. Tradi- 
tional ways have very often been disregarded in this new institution and new 
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methods will undoubtedly follow. All that is needed, then, is wise and 
impartial study on the part of friends and not partisans. In view of this 
condition the recommendations in the following sections are made. 


SECTION XIV. RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the light of the information contained in the foregoing report the 
surveyor recommends the following: 

A. CENTRALIZED GUIDANCE. The creation or utilization of some centrai 
agency which shall study the problems of the week-day movement and demo- 
cratically assist it to develop. Such an agency should not be regarded as 
exercising control, but rather as a clearing house for ideas and experiments 
made in the several schools and systems. Such an agency should be disinter- 
ested, representative of all interests, have the experimental attitude, maintain 
a professional standard in matters of religious education and hold the con- 
fidence of those who are authorities in the field of public education. 

B. ExperiMENTATION. An avowedly experimental attitude should be 
maintained with reference to many phases of the movement for some time to 
come. Matters of curricula material, types of organization, and methods of 
teaching in particular need careful scientific study before standardized types 
of work are recommended. Certain schools should be chosen as distinctly 
experimental centers where, under controlled conditions, these matters and 
others can be carefully and minutely studied. The existing schools, while 
possessed of the open-minded attitude, are hampered in a number of ways. 
Some encouragement and direction should be given and, if necessary, 
financial aid granted. 

C. CoRRELATION WITH OTHER RELIGIOUS EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES. An 
endeavor should be made in some way to secure a correlation of the new 
agencies now seeking to give religious direction to the life of the child. 
Aspects of this problem are suggested in the body of the report. It would 
seem that the time has come to unify the child’s religious life and cease 
dividing his interests. Certain definite steps should be taken to secure this 
end. The various agencies interested should be brought together and 
correlation begun. 

D. CorRELATION WITH THE PROGRAM OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. In view 
of the present problems which are suggested above by reason of the near- 
ness of this movement to the work of the public-school system, there should 
be some steps taken to confer with proper organizations and individuals in 
the field of public education to bring about a satisfactory agreement as to 
the relations desirable between the two aspects of the child’s educational 
program. Such an agreement should preserve the unity of the child’s expe- 
rience as far as is humanly possible. 


APPENDIX 
DESCRIPTIONS OF INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS AND SYSTEMS 
The following are brief descriptions of a number of schools and 
systems of schools visited by the surveyor. They are given with the aim of 
setting forth the work and problems of individual schools which could not 
be done in the body of the report. 
SYSTEM NO. 2 
SOUTH EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
1. Schools. Although these schools have been in existence since the 
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spring of 1920, a number of changes have taken place which necessitates an 
historical statement. The system began as a pure community affair gov- 
erned by a Board of interested folks apart from any control or direction by 
the churches. The classes were held in 12 public-school buildings before 
the schools opened in the mornings. Public-school time was sought but 
refused partly on the ground of a curriculum inadequate from the public 
educational viewpoint. Thirty-two teachers, mostly public-school workers, 


“did the teaching. Early in its development financial troubles forced a reor- 


ganization to secure funds to maintain the work. By the next Spring the 
churches were governing the schools and paying the bills through a church 
council of religious education. When the work for the fall of 1921 was 
planned it was decided to operate only three schools in a portion of the com- 
munity and to ask for public-school time from the school district in which 
they were located. By this time a more thorough curriculum had been 
workec out, and time was granted. It is in this district that schools are at 
present in operation. The members of the executive board (chosen from 
the church council) living in the remaining portion of the community (a 
suburban residence city) feel the time is not yet ripe to undertake the estab- 
lishment of schools there. The schools included in this report are those 
three operated as above indicated. 

2. Government. Church Council of Religious Education with an Ex- 
ecutive Board and paid supervisor. 

3. Financial Support. The budget this year is $3,850 for a period of 
32 weeks. This pays the director for one-third of his time and the single 
teacher employed for full time, in addition to caring for other expenses. 
The cost of the school per pupil is $11.32. 

4. Relations to Public Schools. The public school grants the use of 
school time for those pupils whose parents request it, but assumes no re- 
sponsibility for the conduct or work of the pupils after they have been 
excused. The religious-work classes have been visited by the public-school 
authorities and the teaching is considered by them to be good. This visit- 
ing was not official for the reason above stated. Several public-school of- 
ficials feel that the movement as a whole in this community was too hasty 
and that exaggerated ideas were gained by people of its character. The 
result has been to develop caution on the part of these officials and others who 
might be interested. The movement at the present time is progressing 
steadily. 

5. Officers and Teachers. The director and teacher above referred to 
are paid salaries of $1,200 and $1,282.50 per year, respectively. The director 
has had high-school experience and has taken graduate work in religious 
education at a leading university. The teacher has had no public-school 
experience, but has been a director in a local church. She is a college 
graduate and has studied religious education. 

6. Class-rooms and Equipment. The class-rooms are in churches, but 
are above the average. One in which the surveyor observed several classes 
was very light and attractive. The rooms are equipped with chairs and 
long folding tables and other necessary materials for school work. 

7. Enrollment and Attendance. The present enrollment is 324, with 
boys almost equal in number to girls. The percentage of children in some 
Sunday school is 91. The attendance percentage the past Fall session was 
90. Most of the pupils are from better-class homes, of which the commu- 
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nity is largely made up. One of the great problems involved in this and 
similar communities is that of securing sufficient time for such work as this 
in the face of an extremely overcrowded schedule. Thus it is that attend- 
ance is hard to secure no matter how attractive and interesting the work may 
be made. Grades 4-8 are taught, grade 4 meeting once a week and the re- 
maining grades twice. The class periods are 40 minutes in length. 

8. Course of Study. The Abingdon Week-Day Series is used in all 
the classes. 

9. Activity. Considerable attention is paid to worship and the develop- 
ment of worshipful attitudes. The worship is often fused with the lesson 
and not separated. There is little handwork except written note-book work. 
Giving of money and some dramatization are provided. 

10. Method of Teaching. A brief description of two of the classes 
observed is given as illustrative of the kind of teaching being done. 

In the first class (5-B) the teachers began by asking the class to come 
to order and: saying that at the close of the hour she had an announcement 
to make regarding the class party. Two songs were then sung, “O Master 
Workman of the Race” and “I Need Thee Every Hour.” ‘The singing was 
done reverently and with feeling. “Now we are going to look up references 
on prayer,” said the teacher, “and find out its meaning.” Then each refer- 
ence given by the teacher was read and its meaning discussed. “What does 
this teach us about prayer?” “Is a forced prayer acceptable to God?” “I 
think it is.” Some of the boys at this point disagreed when given an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves. The teacher rejoined, “Don’t think so just 
because I think so.” She then suggested they think the matter over and give 
their opinion next time. Throughout the discussion on prayer there was 
exhibited considerable rivalry among the boys, not so much in finding pass- 
ages as in explaining meanings. Following this came a period of silent study 
of the next lesson. The pupils appeared to apply themselves attentively. 
After this the teacher announced the postponement of the party and the 
pupils were dismissed, marching out of the room to the tune of “On Wis- 
consin.”” They had requested previously that the dismissal take place this 
way. One pupil was asked after class to make a prayer at the next session 
and gave his consent. 

A second class of fifth-grade boys and girls who had just come from 
their recess period in the afternoon were inclined to be noisy. The teacher 
suggested that they be reverent. Two songs opened the session, “Jesus Calls 
Us” and “I Would Be True.” Then silent prayer, a prayer by the teacher, 
and the Lord’s Prayer all together. They were then asked to read the story 
of Joseph through silently. Following this the teacher told the story of 
“Moc’s Coals of Fire,” asking, when finished, that the pupils tell how it was 
like the Joseph story. Next the boys and girls were asked to tell how they 
had returned good for evil or evil for evil. Some of the boys took advantage 
to boast a bit of evil; the majority appeared to be sincere. Two of the boys 
were sent back to the public school for bad behavior. At the conclusion 
of the period the teacher suggested that they tell the next week how they 
had returned good for evil. - 

Throughout these and other classes observed the teacher provided for 
pupils participating in the lesson and kept up the interest. One noted, how- 
ever, that the pupils were of the kind who were well-trained in behavior in 
home and public school. However, she did not permit the fact that this was 
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a class in religious education to become an excuse for lowering their accus- 
tomed standards, as was the case with many classes observed. Frequently 
the pupils were given opportunities to make choices. The honor system pre- 
vailed in an examination given one class. The teacher’s ideals of teaching 
were somewhat restricted by what was expected of her in the way of cover- 
ing ground in the texts. With more freedom from traditional methods she 
no doubt would have introduced other aspects of the approach to character 
building. 

11. Standing in the Community: The rather unfortunate experience 
with the beginning of the week-day movement in this community has led to 
caution and, it might seem, some hesitation in regard to advancement. Most 
of the churches have codperated from the beginning. One denomination 
which maintains its own schools in other communities has joined the others 
in the common course of study used here. The justification is that there is 
enough in common to furnish material for a united school. One pastor, 
when approached regarding the re-establishment of schools in that portion 
of the community now without them, said that the teaching must be modern 
to succeed. One official thought the quality of the work not much above 
that of the Sunday school. There is no one, however, in spite of such views, 
who is not in favor of these schools. They want a high-class piece of work. 
This attitude is not surprising since in this community some very fine things 
are being done in the public-school line. The backers of the schools think 
of the work done as an experiment and, admitting their mistakes, are moving 
ahead cautiously. The outlook under these conditions is favorable. 


SYSTEM NO. 3 
GARY, INDIANA 


1. Schools. The nine schools included in this system are organized 
with reference to the location of the public-school buildings in the commu- 
nity. The system was organized in the Fall of 1917. The community is a 
fair-sized industrial city with many nationalities represented in its popula-- 
tion.* 

2. Government. A community board composed of the Sunday-school 
superintendent and two lay members of each cooperating church. This 
board gives the direction of the schools into the hands of a Superintendent 
of Religious Education. 

3. Financial Support. The expenses of the schools were about $15,000 
last year, or $5.00 per pupil. The money was raised by local churches, by 
subscriptions, and by some outside denominational help. Most of the money 
goes for teachers’ salaries. Texts and office expense are also large items of 
expenditure. The present year is a difficult one financially, due to the fact 
that many of those paying small subscriptions are out of work. 

4. Relations to Public Schools. The pupils are excused from their 
free play period (high-school students from auditorium) to attend these 
classes. The parents sign cards to obtain the excuse. The playground 
teachers check up as to attendance to prevent truancy. It was at the sug- 
gestion of the city superintendent of schools that the churches began week- 
day work in religious education. He has been cordial to the movement. The 
public-school teachers utilize the material gained in the school of religion 
as the basis of theme work in the public school. Since the public-school 


*Individual churches began work late in 1913. 
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program is long (including free play and auditorium periods) the child’s day 
is well taken care of. Since the time for religious instruction is taken from 
play time there is something of a feeling that the pupil’s schedule of school 
activity is crowded and that religious instruction thus given encroaches upon 
time that belongs to the child. The public school superintendent holds that it 
is the function of the public school to fill the child’s time with wisely directed 
activity and, since these are mostly children for whom little activity of a di- 
rected nature is furnished, it devolves upon the school to furnish it. No 
credit is given for the work done in the week-day school of religion. 

5. Officers and Teachers. This system employs six full time teachers, 
one on part time, a secretary and a superintendent of religious education. The 
salary basis is $1,000 a year for the beginning teacher and there is a raise of 
ten dollars per month for each succeeding year. The highest-paid teacher is 
teaching her fifth year and receives $1,360 a year. All the teachers have had 
college or normal-school training or the equivalent. All have had teaching 
experience iri the public schools. 

6. Class-rooms and Equipment. Of the nine buildings used five are 
churches, one a settlement house, one a school building, one a store and one a 
building erected specially for the classes in religious education. The rooms 
for the most part have the surroundings and equipment of the good Sunday 
school. The special building has the equipment of the public school. The 
lighting is unusually good in all the buildings, no artificial light being re- 
quired. While these class-rooms seem quite well suited to the purposes of 
instruction, they lack the surroundings so helpful to securing worshipful 
attitudes. 

7. Enrollment and Attendance. The systems provide for instruction 
for grades 1-8 and a high-school class. Two grades meet together to form a 
class. Most of the classes meet twice a week for fifty minutes, giving each 
pupil approximately an hour and three-quarters of religious instruction a 
week. The enrollment this year has been 3,220, with a few more gir!s than 
boys. About fifteen hundred of these children attend some Sunday school. 
The percentage of attendance is 82. Two conditions, financial depression— 
causing poor families to withdraw children because they will not send chil- 
dren when they cannot contribute—and the organization of other church 
schools—to care for children formerly attending this one—have lowered the 
enrollment from a figure of 3,700 a year ago. The pupils represent forty 
different nationalities and twenty-five different religious creeds. 

8. Course of Study. The Gary Leaflets are used in the grades. The 
high-school classes have used texts by Fosdick, Hunting, Lewis and Smyth. 

9. Activity. Worship, handwork, dramatics, play, giving money and 
service projects are all included in the pupil’s activities, in addition to text- 
book study and recitation. The service activities are determined by the story 
in the text in some cases and in others by local needs or mission work. 

10. Method of Teaching. The character of the teaching is shown by 
the following brief description of three classes visited. The first class (4-A) 
was taught in a small frame building, “the shack,” in which the teacher took 
care of the fire. The class period began with a song from memory, “Faith 
of Our Fathers,” followed by “Holy, Holy, Holy.” <A prayer by the teacher, 
was followed by the Lord’s prayer, in which all joined, with a fair degree of 
reverence. A study of Psalm 91 from the Bible and a memory test of the 
amount learned came next. The Joseph story was reviewed by questioning on 
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the part of the teacher. Note-book work, consisting of the writing of the 
story thus reviewed and a continuation of the story by the teacher, con- 
cluded the period. The children repeated together the Mizpah benediction 
and were dismissed. The children seemed interested in the story. The map 
was used to locate the places mentioned. In the case of the note-book work 
the teacher gave personal direction to the pupils. 

A second class of first-grade boys and girls met in a church basement. 
The class opened with a brief period of worship. The children repeated 
“Father, We Thank Thee”; sang “Holy, Holy, Holy”; “Jesus Loves Me”; 
“Away in a Manger,” and then there was a “spell down” in recalling memory 
verses. This review was followed by having the children tell briefly stories 
they had had. The stories were followed by a quiet and impressive prayer 
after which hand-work (making sail-boat of yellow paper) concluded the 
period. The teacher’s contacts with the pupils were unusually good. Sym- 
pathy and kindliness were noticeable. The children chose two of the 
hymns used. Twice children were dealt with for telling during the spell- 
down. First the warning was, “It isn’t fair to tell.” The next time, “Did 
you think of that all by yourself?” The answer, “No,” caused the teacher to 
say, “This little girl will have to sit down.” A stuttering girl received very 
careful attention. The story-telling was impressive and before the class 
was over the teacher made the suggestion, “Tell mother this story just before 
you go to bed.” In the hand-work the aim was to “remember the story” 
as the work was done. The story was Jesus’ stilling the storm. While the 
handwork was going on some trouble arose and the teacher suggested, 
“Christian boys and girls are always kind to one another.” The teacher 
is behind on the course, but thinks that the individual problems are important 
enough to be dealt with as they arise. The above instances reveal some- 
what the teacher’s evaluation of lesson material as compared with problems 
faced by the pupils. The former was rather a medium through which the 
latter were treated. 

A third class of eighth-grade children met in the specially erected build- 
ing. The songs, “Dare to Be Brave,” and “From Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tain” began the period. A prayer by the teacher and the Lord’s Prayer fol- 
lowed. The teacher then led in a discussion of the early church leaders and 
their work by asking questions and drawing out facts. Paul’s life was then 
introduced. Comparison of King Saul and Paul, ending with a reading of a 
text to sum up Paul’s life (II Timothy, 2:15) concluded the lesson. The 
teacher’s manner was very pleasing. Democratic discussion and description 
of places made the subject interesting for the pupils. Opportunity for dis- 
crimination was afforded by the comparison of King Saul and Paul. There 
was no reference to activity aside from this discussion of a lesson-topic. 

11. Standing in the Community. These schools have the support of 
the churches which they represent and have maintained a stable organization 
since their establishment. The most important aspect of community stand- 
ing is the attitude toward the week-day schools on the part of the super- 
intendent of public schools. As above stated, he suggested the establishment 
of religious instruction during the week-day and has taken a friendly and 
cooperative attitude toward the movement. It was his hope, however, when 
making the original suggestion, that something other than formal instruction 
should be the basis. The method of developing character in the public 
schools under his direction is the indirect rather than the direct. The entire 
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activity program of the public schools is aimed at the development of a cer- 
tain type of character, namely, that which should be possessed by the good 
American citizen. The effort to attain this end is not limited to a course in 
English and another in the ethics of democracy, but is back of every activity 
maintained by that public school system for both children and adults. It is 
this directed activity, in which the new American mingles in work and play 
and study with Americans of longer standing, which produces the type of 
character desired. This superintendent had and still has in mind a program 
of activity for the churches in and through which they may develop the 
character of those under their care. It was to give opportunity for this 
activity that the release of the children from public-school oversight was 
suggested. For example, the churches might organize the talented young 
people with musical ability (the public school maintains three bands for 
them) into church orchestras with the motive of serving their fellow wor- 
shippers. Organized activity was to be the key to character building with 
the ideal character that of the Christian. From this angle the direct instruc- 
tion method is in considerable contrast to that in practice in this public 
school system and in most of the others visited. This attitude on the part 
of this particular superintendent is reflected in the opinions of most of those 
interviewed. 
COOPERATING GROUP NO. 7 
VAN WERT, OHIO 


1. Schools. Ten codperating churches maintain four schools. The 
town is of the small city type, although situated in a rural community. The 
work has been in operation since September, 1918. 

2. Government. The work originated with the ministerial association 
and was placed under the control of a committee representing the churches 
called the Board of Religious Education. 

3. Financial Support. The annual cost of operation is a little over 
two thousand dollars, most of which goes to pay the teachers. The cost 
per pupil is $2.50. Each church assumes a share of the support in propor- 
tion to its financial strength. 

4. Relations to Public Schools. No school credits are given, but time 
from study and recitations is granted. In three out of the four schools 
the public-school buildings and equipment are loaned to the week-day school 
of religion. The spirit of codperation is exceptionally fine on the part of 
the public-school authorities. Aside from legal separation, the work is 
carried on much as though the teacher of religion were one of the public- 
school corps. 

5. Officers and Teachers. One full-time teacher is employed at a sal- 
ary of $1,500 a year and one helper at sixteen dollars a month to give three 
hours a week. Both have had public-school teaching experience and the 
full-time teacher has spent several years in preparation at higher schools. 

6. Class-rooms and Equipment. The public school-rooms have the 
usual equipment; the church used in one center has tables and chairs. The 
lighting is not very good inthe latter. Reference works are not used. The 
teacher has her own professional library. 

7. Enrollment and Attendance. Each class meets for thirty minutes 
twice a week. Various times during the day are used for the different 
classes. The percentage of attendance has been 93 the past Fall; the pro- 
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portion in some Sunday school is 91 per cent. The total number enrolled 
the present year is 915, with a few more girls than boys. Grades 1-6 are 
taught; each pupil receives one hour of religious instruction a week. 

8. Course of Study. The plan provided for in the Gary Leaflets is 
closely followed. 

9. Activity. Coloring pictures and verses or writing down points in 
note-books comprises most of the expression. There is provision for brief 
periods of worship during the lesson period. Giving is left to the Sunday 
schools as is the service activity also. Occasionally there is dramatization. 

10. Method of Teaching. The surveyor observed five classes. A sum- 
mary of activity in one of these is typical of the others. The class marched 
over in orderly fashion from the public school to the church. The attend- 
ance total was taken and the half-hour began with a review of texts pre- 
viously learned. A review also of a lesson on the Pharisee and Publican, 
which the class (First Grade) had dramatized at a previous session, fol- 
lowed. The 95th Psalm was repeated, followed by a song, “Father, We 
Thank Thee,” and then. “Praise Him.” The teacher then led in a brief mis- 
sionary discussion, taught a missionary song, and reviewed an earlier 
missionary story, drawing the children out by questions. The text, which 
developed out of the story, “God loveth a cheerful giver,” was then colored, 
along with a picture of a little Chinese girl. The pupils stood while doing 
the coloring (about ten minutes). The children seemed interested in the 
lesson. A contact was made by calling on a girl whose relatives were mis- 
sionaries to start the discussion. The pupil participation was good, in spite 
of the presence of 27 in the class. The memory work had evidently been 
drilled upon thoroughly. The worship was quite reverential. 

‘ The teacher makes use of public-school contacts as far as possible and 
tries to correlate the experience which the child has had there with his 
religious life. The aim of the teaching process is to impress the story and to 
strengthen the impression made intellectually by the handwork above de- 
scribed and by worship. Suggestions as to how “we may be Christians” 
were frequently made. One got the impression that this teacher covered 
much ground in the half-hour alloted to each class. No attempt was made 
to correlate the lesson with those of the Sunday school, except in incidental 
ways. . 

11. Standing in the Community. The community is proud of its week- 
day schools and heartily endorses them. The public-school officials, pastors 
and business men codperate. The success of the work is ascribed by most 
of those interested to the ability of the teacher. The work seems well organ- 
ized and promises to be permanent. 
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SYSTEM NO. 24 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


1. Schools. This system consists of 24 schools now in their sixth year. 
Located in a large city. Started as a community enterprise; now under 
control of city church federation. 

2. Government. Committee representing Inter-Church Federation. 
| Paid part-time superintendent is employed to administer and supervise. 

3. Financial Support. The cost of the schools is $5,000.00, which is 
raised by subscriptions. Most of this amount goes to pay the teachers. 
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4. Relations to Public Schools. Children excused from classes and 
study time to take this work. Credit granted for High-school work done. 
Supervision by public-school authorities is slight. There has been some 
difficulty in codperation, but good relations are now established. 

5. Officers and Teachers. The paid superintendent (part time) is 
a trained high-school teacher, head of a department; has a central office 
for administration purposes and spends some time in visiting the schools. 
Fifty-one teachers, six of whom are pastors, teach the classes. The rate 
of pay is $1.25 per hour. Most of them have had public-school experience. 

6. Class-rooms and Equipment. Twenty-five churches, three parish 
houses and one hall are used. Most of the class-rooms need artificial light. 
Only a few have tables; practically all have maps. A few of the churches 
have excellent equipment; in others it is not so good. 

7. Enrolment and Attendance. Two thousand five hundred and 
thirty-one pupils, 22 of whom are High-school students, are enrolled. 
Grades 3-6 are taught, classes meeting in the afternoon for one hour a 
week. Fach grade meets as a separate class. There are two High-school 
classes. A little less than half of the pupils are in some Sunday school. 
The percentage of attendance is 93. The children come from homes of 
various social classes. 

8. Course of Study. This system uses a course which has been pre- 
pared by its own workers. The aim is to teach the Bible stories and bring 
out the truth of each story without emphasizing any particular interpreta- 
tion. Very little attention is paid to worship as a part of the curriculum in 
most of the schools. 

9. Activity. Some handwork, worship in a few schools, some dra- 
matics and play includes the large part of the activity. No service projects 
or giving of money is provided for. The general view is that these things 
are to be left for the Sunday schools. 

10. Method of Teaching. he surveyor visited two classes taught by 
two -different teachers. The program in the first consisted of a Bible drill 
on Old Testament and New Testament books, the repetition of two psalms, 
and the Christmas story told by the teacher. There was no opportunity for 
discussion, the main idea being to get the story across to the children. The 
second class program consisted of a prayer by the teacher and a story fol- 
lowed by a brief closing prayer. There was no discussion of the story by 
the pupils, although many were anxious to make contributions from their 
experience. The teaching process is viewed by most of the workers as 
being centered about information imparting. Those responsible for the 
course hold the view that knowledge of the Bible stories is the fundamental 
of religious education. Hence the prominence given to story telling and 
explanation. The teachers observed were good story tellers and the chil- 
dren appeared to be interested. There was little provision, however, for the 
story’s carrying over into life unless some of them happened to stumble 
upon a similar situation after leaving the class. Present life problems were 
but incidentally mentioned. 

11. Standing in the Community. The schools have the backing of 
the large majority of the churches. Two churches hold denominational 
schools in the same city. The plan seems to have become fixed in the minds 
of the people. The public-school authorities, officially, have granted time 
and credit in the High Schools, but have no close relation to the schools. 
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Unofficially they are friendly. In a few cases at first individual teachers 
made objections but later on came to exhibit a spirit of close codperation 
A fine spirit of cooperation between the workers in the schools representing 
various churches is prevalent and the city takes for granted the value of the 
work being done and promises to continue it. There seems to be an idea, 
however, that the place of the week-day movement is that of a third organi- 
zation standing between the church and the public school and separate from 
both. : What the result would be in the case of any issue arising remains 
to be seen. Thus far matters have gone on smoothly. 


SYSTEM NO. 93 
PROTESTANT TEACHERS‘ ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK 


1. Schools. In this system there are thirteen schools, the first of 
which began in January, 1917. ‘They are situated in various sections of a 
large city. 

2. Government. While the government of these schools rests in the 
hands of an organization of public-school teachers there is codperation and 
assistance on the part of the churches in which the several schools are held. 
The specific direction of the work is given over to an educational director 
who devotes part time to the work. 

3. Financial Support. Membership dues in the organization are the 
means of revenue. The chief workers and educational director are paid, 
which accounts for the expenditure of the greater part of the $4,000 annual 
budget. The churches in which the schools are held provide for lighting, 
heating and the like. 

4. Relations to Public Schools. There is no direct relationship with 
the public school, the classes meeting outside of school hours. Since public- 
school teachers are teachers in these schools also there is an indirect connec- 
tion but in a very limited sense and not official. 

5. Officers and Teachers. The educational director and all the prin- 
cipals and important assistants in all the schools are trained public-schools 
teachers. The salaries paid are usually three dollars for a weekly session of 
two hours. 

6. Class-rooms and Equipment. The Sunday school rooms in 
churches, some good and some bad as to lighting, seating, and educational 
facilities, are used for the week-day schools. For the most part they are 
not as well equipped as other schools of the system type. The equipment 
is that of the average Sunday school rather than of the public school. 

7. Enrollment and Attendance. The classes meet once a week after 
school for a session of an hour and a half or two hours. The grouping is 
by departments, Primary, Junior and Intermediate. The total enrolment 
in seven reporting schools of the system for the present year is 263, which 
is considerably less than a year ago. Most of them are attendants at the. 
Sunday school of the church in whose building the classes meet. 

8. Courses of Study. These schools use Colson’s First Primary Book 
in Religion for the Primary children and Chamberlin’s Introduction to the 
Bible for the Juniors and Intermediates. Other items, however, have been 
added to the common program of activity which the schools provide, thus 
widening the curriculum considerably. 

9. Activity. The activity provided is varied including worship for a 
half-hour, a lesson half-hour or more, followed by handwork for the 
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younger children and in some cases athletics for the older ones. Dramatiza- 
tion, giving money and service projects are also included. Each school 
selects concrete cases of need and centers its giving and service about them. 
Much of the lesson and the thought of the worship period takes into account 
the service idea. 

10. Method of Teaching. A number of classes in these schools were 
visited by the surveyor. Since the work is viewed as including much aside 
from class work a typical after-school session is sketched. About ‘thirty 
children, half of them tardy, were present during this session. The period 
began with worship. “Holy, Holy, Holy,” and “We Three Kings of Orient 
Are,’ were sung. The latter, a new song, was explained by the leader, 
repeated by the children, and then all sang. Next followed sentence prayers 
in which six children took part, the leader closing with a simple and natural 
prayer in terms of the children’s experience. Flag drills with the American 
and Christian flags, each followed by a song appropriately chosen, were the 
next part of the program. An offering for the purpose of buying milk for 
babies concluded the worship portion of the session. The teacher then told 
the story of Moses’ Leading the Children of Israel. The emphasis was 
placed upon the plagues and miracles of Moses in the wilderness. The 
pupils were encouraged by questions to contribute their experience to the 
lesson. The Passover was discussed in the same way. A third portion of 
the session was given to memorizing the Christmas story by having it read 
over several times. The final part of the meeting was the division into 
smaller groups for handwork, athletics, etc. 

The teacher in this particular case, as in several others observed in 
these schools, sought for pupil participation, emphasized the story method, 
and included service projects as part of the teaching process. The limited 
class-room space and inadequate equipment made for confusion in several 
schools. Since no examinations are given there is little attention paid to 
preparation by the pupils. In fact, no preparation is expected; the children 
are to get what they care to or are stimulated to get by present interest. 

11. Standing in the Community. The community at large pays little 
attention to these schools. The churches in which they are iocated realize 
their value and are glad of their assistance as agencies to take care of the 
boys and girls. They are viewed rather as one of the many phases of a 
busy city church life and are not considered as important as in other com- 
munities. Just what they shall be in the future depends, it seems, upon the 
churches. Unless they are taken more seriously and incorporated into a 
unified church program they can never get much further than they are at 
present. 

SCHOOLS NOS. 97-102 
BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 


1. Schools. This report includes six schools out of thirteen which 
are operated in a small city surrounded by rich farming territory. Each 
church operates its own school but there is the loose codperation for gen- 
eral purposes such as characterizes the type II school. The schools were 
begun in September, 1919. 

2. Government. Each church governs its own school. The pastors 
of the city with the public-school officials form an advisory body. 

3. Financial Support. Of the six churches sending in reports four 
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report the cost of their schools as $50.00, $100.00, $102.00, and $140.00. 
The cost per pupil ranges from $1.00 to $3.00. The money is raised by each 
local church as an item of the church budget. Most of the money is spent 
tor assistant teachers or for supplies. The pastors usually teach and this 
reduces the expense. 

4. Relations to Public Schools. The pupils are excused from classes 
one hour each Thursday. An account is kept of attendance to prevent 
truancy. The time used is taken from study time. The pupils remaining 
in the public school are given other work. The number is very few. The 
public-school officials stand ready to care for matters of discipline if mis- 
conduct is reported. Their interest in the schools is most hearty. 

5. Officers and Teachers. The pastors are the principals and do part 
of the teaching. Volunteer and paid helpers add to the teaching force. Of 
the six pastor-supervisors five have had seminary training, three college 
training and one normal-school training. The schools reporting (6) use a 
total of 19 teachers, 3 of whom are paid for part time. Four have had col- 
lege training (three are pastors), five normal school training and five have 
had high school training only. Six have taught in a grade or high school, 
one in college. The teaching hours per week vary from 4-9 in the several 
churches according to the number of classes formed and teachers used. 

6. Class-rooms and Equipment. The equipment is that of the average 
church. 

7. Enrollment and Attendance. The schools teach eight grades each 
(one a kindergarten in addition). Two grades meet together to form a 
class. The periods are an hour and a quarter in length. The total enroll- 
ment in the six reporting schools is 471, about the same as a year ago. Al- 
most all of the children in three of the schools reporting on the fact are in 
some Sunday school. Only one school reports on the percentage of attend- 
ance, giving 92. 

8. Course of Study. The courses vary greatly, several of the schools 
using mixed or eclectic courses. The courses are selected with preference 
for material suited to the particular denomination. 

9. Activity. One school has no activity aside from catechetical in- 
struction. Others have handwork and note-book work. Most of them 
report worship. Two provide for giving money. Only one undertakes 
service projects. 

10. Method of Teaching. In five of these schools classes were visited. 
Two were doing catechetical work. One other was following the course 
in the Gary Leaflets. The emphasis was placed upon story-telling, note-book 
work and coloring, and memorizing. A fourth school was being taught by 
the pastor using the Scribner texts. The method was that of lecture-discus- 
sion, followed by the pupils’ filling in note-books. A fifth school had one 
class at work on the project of making a harmony of the gospels in note- 
book form. In the last two schools the methods used suggested an attempt 
to develop the socialized recitation and secure project motivation. The 
viewpoint of both pastors when interviewed was in accordance with this aim. 

11. Standing in the Community. Practically the entire church ele- 
ment of the community is quite in favor of the plan. There are signs of 
difficulty,, however, which may mean changes or lack of interest in the 
future. The pastor largely responsible for the initiation of the plan has 
left. Another pastor doing good work in his own school has resigned. A 
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third is discouraged with the work being done in his own school. From 
the standpoint of the public-school authorities the work is not approaching 
the standard of that done in the public school. While an earnest supporter 
of the movement the superintendent feels that advances ought to be made 
in methods of teaching and modern educational theory should be utilized. 


SCHOOL NO. 131 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 


1. School. Began in September, 1921. Is situated in a town of ten 
thousand having an industrial population and is the only week-day school 
of religion. 

2. Government. The governing body of the local church conducts 
the school. 

3. Financial Support. The cost of running the school is about two 
thousand dollars a year. Sixteen hundred dollars of this amount pays for 
the teacher, and the money is raised as a part of the church budget. 

4. Relations to Public Schools. At the request of the parents of the 
children they are excused to attetid the school of religion. They are excused 
individually and miss work in reading, history, physical culture, and study 
periods (that is, one hour a week for each pupil). No record of attendance 
or conduct is kept by the public-school authorities. 

5. Officers and Teachers. The teacher who gives her entire time to 
this school is a college graduate and holds a master’s degree in religious 
education from a school of high standing. She expects to make this field 
her life work. She teaches one class each day of the week. She is paid 
$160 a month for ten months and has had four year’s experience teaching 
in the public schools. 

6. Class-rooms and Equipment. The school is held in a room in the 
church about twenty by forty feet in size. There is need of artificial light 
on cloudy days. Chairs, tables, blackboards, maps, piano and book-cases 
comprise the equipment. There is no library, but the teacher and the pastor 
loan their books very freely ; in fact it is a definite plan on their part to do so. 

7. Enrollment and Attendance. The classes meet at three o’clock for 
one hour. All the pupils are members of some Sunday school. Grades two 
and three meet as one class. Grades four to seven meet as separate classes. 
The enrollment began with one hundred and at the end of seven weeks had 
reached a hundred and ten. The percentage of attendance is about ninety. 
The girls slightly out-number the boys. Each pupil thus receives one hour 
of instruction per week. 

8. Course of Study. The text book used is the Bible. The teacher 
has outlined her own courses as follows: Grades 2 and 3, Stories from the 
Life of Jesus; Grade 4, Early Heroes; Grade 5, Later Heroes; Grade 6, 
Life of Jesus; Grade 7, Life of Jesus. The studying, aside from that done 
in the Bible, is largely from reference works such as a Bible dictionary, 
various well-known texts on the life of Jesus, Kent’s Historical Bible and 
the like. The teacher herself uses additional sources such as the Abingdon, 
University of Chicago and Scribner texts, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, The Church 
School and Teachers’ College Record. 

9. Activity. The curriculum is viewed as more than text-book ma- 
terial and includes worship, some handwork, dramatics, play and a variety 
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of service projects. Among the latter the following have been undertaken 
the past semester: acting as messengers for the Red Cross, janitor service 
in arranging the rooms, carrying books and magazines to hospitals, promo- 
tion of a “Go-to-Church Sunday,” making clothes for baby and toys for a 
hospital, preparing Christmas baskets for families in the neighborhood, giv- 
ing money at Christmas for various needs, giving entertainments for other 
grades of the school and conducting a service of worship at a penal institu- 
tion (this latter was objected to by some of the parents). In all this there 
was a very definite attempt at correlation. These enterprises are the basis 
of discussion at the lesson hour along with the Bible stories. The worship 
theme and attitude centers around the activity in which the pupils are then 
engaging. An attempt is being made to bring in some correlation with the 
work of the Sunday school, but this is so far done largely through worship, 
since the week-day teacher conducts the worship on Sunday. Calling in the 
homes, conducting a teacher training class, and a parents’ discussion group 
further this unifying of the educational aim. 

10. Method of Teaching. The nature of the teaching process is in 
part apparent from the above. It is further revealed by a brief description 
of what went on in one of the classes. 

The class visited was the smallest in enrollment and attendance of any 
held during the week. Due to the fact that practice for a Christmas pageant 
was scheduled to follow the class the period was cut to one-half hour. The 
class opened with a discussion as to whether food or clothing should be 
given to the family which they proposed to help. The issue was finally 
settled by deciding to give food and the various articles were then appor- 
tioned among the pupils. When this discussion was over the teacher spoke 
briefly of the fact that, since it was the afternoon for rehearsal, the coming 
of the other children to take part might disturb them in their lesson discus- 
sion. In fact several children had already arrived and had opened the door 
in search of the place of rehearsal. One little youngster was even waiting 
in the class-room. She called their attention to the fact that this situation 
was likely to prove a distraction for them in getting the best work done. 
Then she called for suggestions as to how they proposed to meet this situa- 
tion which was already becoming apparent. One girl answered: “I will 
control my tongue.” A boy suggested the ideal: “I will control my 
thoughts.” These were written on the board together with the Bible refer- 
ence Phil. 4:8, to which it was suggested they turn.. A considerable discus- 
sion of the meaning of this passage followed. 

Now the teacher took up the study of the life of Jesus at the point at 
which it had evidently been left the preceding hour. It was the story of 
Jesus healing the paralytic. As the discussion proceeded it was linked up, 
as far as possible with Jesus’ attitude with reference to self-control. What 
seemed more important, however, than this discussion was the parallel line 
of action which was going on. Time after time as they were in the midst 
of some point of the discussion there would come a knock at the door. An- 
other arrival was seeking the place of rehearsal. At first these interruptions 
caused a break in the interest and attention of the pupils. The teacher re- 
called their resolutions which had been written on the board. At successive 
knocks she pointed to the board. Then later she only smiled as the class 
members would start to let their attention be drawn away for an instant 
and then check themselves and quickly resume. It was evident that the 
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pupils were actually beginning the formation of a new habit, that of self- 
control with reference to a disturbance from without when they wanted to 
concentrate. The present situation had created a problem which they, with 
the aid of the teacher, had set themselves to solve. The value of this habit 
is plain. 

As the bell rang a brief summary of what had been accomplished was 
made by the teacher. She reminded them of what they were to bring to 
show their friendship for the unfortunate family and that they should con- 
tinue to live up to the ideals which they had set for themselves during the 
hour. A prayer embodying this ideal followed and the class was dismissed. 
The boys began in an orderly fashion to prepare the room for a supper to 
be served that evening. 

In later conversation with the teacher I discovered that she had faced 
the situation in advance and had made her plans accordingly. The dis- 
turbance which was inevitable in view of the character of the building and 
the season became the starting point for the teaching of the day. She had 
viewed her task as that of helping the children face in a Christian way the 
everyday problems of life and solve them with Christian standards in mind. 
This element had loomed larger in her mind during that brief half hour than 
the attempt to cover ground in the general course provided. 

11. Standing in the Community. Although this school is fostered by 
a single denomination it is highly respected by the community. The fact 
that one-third of the pupils are from other denominations together with the 
willingness on the part of the public school board to excuse children shows 
considerable backing by those outside that particular church. More impor- 
tant than this, however, is the fact that the church aims “to make it a com- 
munity affair at the beginning of the third year.” Such an aim and such 
methods promise permanence. Further, the church stands ready to begin 
the erection of an up-to-date educational building in the near future. 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 
HeENprIx CoLLEGeE, Conway, ARKANSAS, 
March 2, 1922. 
Dear Sirs: 

Something over three months ago you entrusted me with the task of 
making a survey of the movement for week-day religious education. In 
accordance with your plans I have visited a number of representative schools 
and observed the work being done in them. I have also gathered, by means 
of prepared schedules, statistical information regarding as many schools 
as were disposed to cooperate. 

I wish to submit to you the following report, including statistical tables 
and an appendix containing descriptions of a number of schools personally 
visited. 

Respectfully, 
Erwin L. SHAvER, Surveyor. 


To the Committee on Survey of The Religious Education Association. 
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OPPOSING THEORIES OF THE CURRICULUM 
Georce A. CoE 


Probably no other problem causes as deep and wide-spread con- 
sciousness of difficulty in setting going week-day schools of religion 
as that of the curriculum. Preliminary reports from the field indicate 
wide divergencies in material used, and a remarkable inclination to 
vary from all printed plans and text-books. In several centers entire 
courses of study have been constructed, or projected and partly con- 
structed, by local leaders. We may therefore take it for granted that 
the discussion of this subject at the coming Conference will be an eager 
one. It is expected, and hoped, that all the opposing points of view 
will meet in friendly clash. The Program Committee, desiring that the 
real grounds of difference should be recognized as early in the discus- 
sion as possible, has requested me to prepare in advance a brief ex- 
position of the various contrasting theories. Theories only; it is no 
part of my duty to describe or judge any curriculum anywhere in ex- 
istence. Further, I am charged not to attack or defend anything, but 
rather to make an uncolored analysis of how men think upon this prob- 
lem and why they think as they do. This does not imply, I suppose, any 
concealment of my own leanings, but rather such a disengagement 
of the factors that determine our thinking as will show just where 
divergences between us take their rise. 

The factors involved constitute, as it were, so many threads which 
are twisted, woven, and even tangled together in various ways in dif- 
ferent minds and different groups of minds. Our first task, then, is to 
recognize each of these threads, and our second, to indicate the more 
significant combinations of them that one meets in efforts to construct 
new curricula. 

I 


What is in our minds, either as definite purpose or as undefined 
assumption, when we approach the curriculum problem? In other 
words, what are the habits and what the active interests that determine 
the direction of our preferences and of our procedures? At least seven 
are discernible. 

1—First of all, there are different ways of taking the general term 
“curriculum”. Most persons follow, in the main, a popular tradition 
to the effect that a curriculum or course of study is made up of various 
sorts of knowledge arranged in an order appropriate to economical 
learning (as, first the simple, then the complex). The persistence of 
this tradition is rather surprising. For various acts—as writing, spell- 
ing, computation—that have skill rather than knowledge as their end 
have been included in schooling from very early times, and still other 
acts—as singing, drawing, and supervised play—that have in view ap- 
preciation or enriched living rather than either knowledge or skill, have 
more recently acquired an established place in public education. In 
religious education we have a parallel situation. For such things as 
worship, the giving of money, and the performance of deeds of mercy, 
help, and cooperation, are clearly coming to be included in the regular 
program. Shall they be included, then, under the term “curriculum”? 
Here our thinking divides, or at least compromises. Most of us, even 
most of our leaders, appear to mean by curriculum of religious educa- 





{Note.—As the occasion for this article is a set of situations in Christian schools, I have not 
considered theories that are more directly related to Jewish schools.] 
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tion a body of religious knowledge or ideas, to be associated with a 
rather indefinite fringe of worship and other exercises. But some of us 
would like to make the term mean frankly the entire series of experi- 
ences and activities that we plan for pupils. 

The divergence here is probably more radical than appears at first 
sight. For those who take the inclusive view are estopped from merely 
adding this or that activity to what is “taught”; it is now assumed that 
the activities themselves teach, and that what they teach is not added 
to but included in the curriculum plan. Personal relations, class 
procedure, departmental organization—to name a few examples—now 
cease to be mere conditions of teaching, or school machinery; they are 
of the very substance of teaching.* 

2—A second factor that almost insensibly shapes our thinking upon 
the curriculum is the habit of conceiving educational problems in terms 
of existing institutions rather than in terms of the field and its needs. 
When anyone says “religious education” probably ninety-nine persons 
in a hundred think “Sunday school.” Thus it is that the limitations 
of this particular institution tend to become presuppositions of the 
week-day church school. Take, for example, the tradition of uniformity : 
Does it not cause a wrench even to take in the idea that different 
curricula may be needed for various population groups (rural, immi- 
grant, the unchurched, for example), or that classes of pupils drawn 
from the same population group might differ so greatly in their needs 
as to require entirely different courses of study? 

Again, there is the deadening tendency to scale down our whole 
conception of what is to be done to the size of our Sunday-school de- 
fects and errors—our untrained teachers, our piffling methods, our pre- 
digested pellets of spiritual food (one for each Sunday, all dated and 
labeled). When anything is proposed upon the basis of the demon- 
strable needs of a field, it is likely to be met with pious sighs, coupled 
with gasps of “visionary”. 

Finally, there is a tendency to take the Sunday-school for granted, 
and to think of the week-day enterprise as a thing by itself, with a cur- 
riculum-problem that is exclusively its own. But it is possible to take 
an exactly contrary view, and some are doing so. They regard the 
week-day movement as progress toward educational normality which 
the Sunday-school never did represent and under its present form never 
can. These persons cannot think of the present curriculum-problem either as 
that of extending Sunday-school courses into week-days, or as that of 
devising a special and independent set of courses; they think, rather, 
that we are called to make a new and fresh approach to the whole 
problem of the church school, and that the curriculum-makers should 
at once take steps looking toward courses of study that shall include 
in a single, consistent plan, both Sunday sessions and week-day ses- 
sions. 

3—One’s approach to the curriculum-problem is bound to be in- 
fluenced, of course, by one’s view of the Bible, and likewise by custom 
in the use of it. For those of highly conservative views, religious 
education consists essentially in teaching the Bible; a moderate group 
affirms that great experiences other than those recorded in the Bible, 
particularly experiences under the historic influence of the Bible and 
of Jesus, are likewise worthy of a place in the curriculum; a third group 
of minds, affirming that the determining consideration is the kind of 





*“The chief things the pupils appeared to be learning,” said an experienced teacher upon 
observing a certain school in session, “were bad habits”. 
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men and of society that we desire to produce, would choose freely any 
kind of material that works best toward this end. 

There is involved here a complex of differences and oppositions. 
Thus, presuppositions as to authority—a vital question for educational 
procedure—divide us. The conservative assumes that all essential mat- 
ters are already settled, forever settled, and that the function of teach- 
ing is to lead the pupil to adjust his thinking and his choices accord- 
ingly. On the other hand, those who themselves have freely used 
historical methods in the study of the Scriptures tend to approve the 
cultivation of judgment in pupils, with the consequence of a different 
perspective with reference to the entire content of the curriculum. The 
conservative has a predetermined set of ideas to impose upon the pupil; 
the liberal, viewing these ideas in their history, finds some of greater 
worth than others, invites pupils to judge relative values, and to this 
end he introduces material from a wider range of experience. 

If we look a little deeper, we shall see reason for questioning 
whether the conservative theory of the curriculum is quite as strictly 
biblical as it is popularly supposed to be. For the obvious policy is, 
not to present the whole Bible—or indeed any part of it—with the 
objectivity of the historical or scientific mind, but to offer biblical con- 
firmation for doctrines held by some religious body or party. A certain 
view of the supernatural, of the inspiration and authority of the Bible, 
of sin and its penalty, of redemption, of conversion and regeneration, 
and so on—this furnishes the actual, backbone or structural principle. 

I cannot help thinking that there is a deal of confusion in the 
arguments pro and con with respect to “extra-biblical material.” For 
all parties really make constant use of large quantities of material that 
is related to the Bible but is not it. The real issue, then, is not, Shall 
we choose all or nearly all our material from the Bible (for nobody 
does this)? but, How much use shall we make of church doctrines, and 
what doctrines shall we teach? Is indoctrination what we really want? 
Or—to use the lingo of the liberal—Christlike living? 

4—It goes without saying that one’s ecclesiastical relations and 
one’s convictions concerning the church and the churches affect one’s 
assumptions as to the curriculum. These assumptions are often half- 
conscious, sometimes amusingly naive. It speaks well for the good 
temper of our times that men and women of various ecclesiastical com- 
plexions are working together for the improvement of religious educa- 
tion without compromising their assumptions, yet without friction. In 
this generous spirit we may take note of the fact that if the church (or 
a church) is understood to be “the body of Christ,” and if the divine 
calling of a man is to be “a lively member” of the same, then the essence 
of the curriculum is initiation into the fellowship of believers. Under 
this assumption we shall not only present the Bible in the dogmatic 
guise already described, but we shall present also the dogmas of the 
church in their own proper form, and in addition we shall lay great 
stress upon participation of pupils in church worship; upon training in 
the ideas, attitudes, and acts pertaining to the sacraments; upon selected 
phases of church history, and upon the organization, government, and 
enterprises of our own communion. 

One of the most interesting phases of this ecclesiastical approach 
to the curriculum-problem is the extent to which, in principle, it tran- 
scends the notion that the curriculum is to be made up of ideas that 
come to us out of the past. For the pupil’s actual participation in the 
present life of the church now becomes a recognized and prominent 
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part of a course of study. To this extent, education is here identical 
with life itself, and is no longer merely preparation for living. 

But the degree to which the church (or a church) is identified with 
the family of God differs from group to group. There are those among 
us who desire to fuse religious education with life in a wider sense, 
on a larger scale. To them the church is not so much an ultimate end; 
it contains something ultimate, indeed, as do various other social in- 
stitutions, but in respect to growth, persistence, and decay it is subject 
to the same historical laws as other voluntary organizations. Educators 
who proceed from this point of view may, and sometimes do make 
participation in the worship and life of the church a prominent part of 
the curriculum, but they conceive this participation as having its great- 
est significance in its effect upon the larger human life that surrounds 
and includes all the churches, and that similarly surrounds and includes 
other social institutions. Here the church becomes an organ for doing 
work; it takes upon itself the form of a servant, is tested by its service, 
acknowlédges the risk of possibly going wrong and needing to repent, 
and assumes also the sacrificial risk of losing its life in the interest of 
life. From this point of view the participation of pupils in church life 
means fellowship with their elders in finding out the needs of men in 
the community and in the larger world, and in going to work to serve 
those who need us, the whole being suffused with the experience of 
worship. 

5—Involved in what has just been said is an opposition that is 
often designated as that between individualistic and social views of 
salvation. Probably nothing in the religious education movement of 
the last twenty years tends so much toward discrediting our customary 
courses of study as the social conception of the great salvation. We 
are led to the staggering, precedent-smashing conception that religious 
education is properly one of the main agencies for setting the world 
right—for redressing ancient injustices, removing disabilities, and trans- 
forming our self-serving political and economic order into a real brother- 
hood. Upon any such assumpton as this, the curriculum must open 
windows upon the whole moral condition of the community, the nation, 
the world, the church itself. The first trail in this direction was blazed 
when missions and temperance gained a recognized place in Sunday- 
school instruction. There are those among us who would now change 
this trail into a broad highway. They feel that studies and activities 
that lead toward the health of the community, removal of causes of 
poverty, enrichment of community life, the establishment of economic 
justice and industrial peace, and the cessation of war may be included 
in the religious curriculum without impropriety—nay, that they cannot 
be omitted without impropriety. 

But these innovators are not without opposition. Would not their 
principle substitute morals or applied sociology for religion? Isn’t 
teaching the child to “get right with God” the essential work of the 
church school? So some think, while many half-think it. This oppo- 
sition and this reluctance express themselves, of course, as emphasis 
upon several of the positions mentioned in preceding paragraphs, such 
as, priority of the need for biblical knowledge (and the brevity of time 
available for teaching it), the need of indoctrination, and the need of 
church consciousness, habits, and loyalty. 

6—Another cleavage plane in our thinking upon the curriculum 
concerns our view of the relation between ideas, beliefs, and knowledge, 
on the one hand, and on the other hand character, conduct, and effi- 
ciency. Much religious education and most preaching presuppose that 
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the order of spiritual achievement is this: First, get an idea, belief, 
or piece of knowledge, and then (perhaps after some emotional warm- 
ing up), apply it by a decision of the will. It would take us too far 
afield if we were to attempt here to show the scientific grounds upon 
which this piece of popular psychology has been more and more chal- 
lenged in our time. Enough that it has been scientifically shaken, is 
indeed tumbling down about us. Most of our real thinking, it is held, 
if not all of it, instead of being an independent process that is prelim- 
inary to our life-adjustments, is instead a phase of the adjustment- 
process itself. Vital thinking takes place within action, finding here 
its stimulus in needs and problems, and its goal in control of action and 
its conditions. If this be so, education has to do with purposes primarily 
and directly. 

Two main modifications of the general theory of the “material” 
of the curriculum result. First, problems to be solved become promi- 
nent—that is, problems that the pupil himself feels as his own. Instead 
of presenting principles first, without regard to the pupil’s need of 
them, problems are (so to say) set going, and pupils who solve them 
arrive at the principle, a realization of its value, and some skill in using 
it. Second, the curriculum comes to include typical experiences in which 
important problems arise, as (in the state school) : Enterprises in which 
the pupil feels the need of being able to read, to keep accounts, to un- 
derstand the causes of natural events, to know how men in other ages 
lived and worked, and likewise enterprises in which the need of co- 
Operation is felt and the problem arises of how systematically to 
codperate. The school now becomes a place where the child acquires 
not merely a set of standard ideas but likewise a varied experience in 
living—the raw material for thought, for habit formation, and for per- 
manent life purposes. The curriculum material, accordingly, has to be 
defined, in part, in terms of projects, that is, specific real-life enterprises 
which children may whole-heartedly choose, plan, and carry through, 
judging the process and the product, and thereby modifying plans or 
making new ones. 

If we adopt the project-principle for the construction of the curri- 
culum in religion, several tendencies already mentioned will combine, 
and they will be supplemented and intensified. We shall include in the 
curriculum the experience of worship, but we shall awaken in children’s 
minds the problem of worship, and we shall lead them on to the free 
control and improvement of their worship. We shall include partici- 
pation in activities of various kinds in the church and in the community, 
but this participation will be so planned that pupils will judge both ends 
and processes, and dare to change either. We shall not withhold from 
pupils any part of the church’s heritage of beliefs and hopes, but we 
shall not do pupils’ thinking for them, giving them cut-and-dried con- 
clusions, and then searching for means to make these conclusions seem 
true and important. Rather, we shall turn attention to the experiences 
out of which important beliefs grow, that is, the points in life at which 
problems arise, and we shall then scrupulously put at the disposal of 
pupils the sources and the methods for real thinking. of 

This will demand of us, of course, a re-study of the life and activi- 
ties of our pupils and of ourselves in order to discover the situations 
that require control by means of thinking; it will necessitate experiment 
with different sorts of pupils in different sorts of situation in order 
to discover types of project and of procedure that make a vital appeal, 
awakening real thinking and decisions of real importance. The resulting 
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text-books will doubtless present a variety of options for every grade, 
and even suggestions for finding and doing unprecedented things. 

I have made sharp the contrast between this and our customary 
approach in order to promote clearness as to where each of us actually 
stands, not with any thought that the project-principle or any other 
should be swallowed at a gulp. Even one who accepts the project- 
principle in a radical way will have to find by gradual experimentation 
how to apply it; he is estopped by his own theory from offering us 
cut-and-dried programs. There is no occasion, then, for an “all or 
none” attitude on either side; but there is occasion for clearing up our 
policies. Do we expect to secure mature religious living by using a 
curriculum that consists predominantly of ideas to be transferred to 
young minds (together, perhaps, with some imitation and performance 
of prescribed acts), or one that consists predominantly of projects in 
which pupils reach convictions by real thinking, and attain wisdom and 
efficiency by actually mastering situations? 

7—There remain for consideration certain differences as to the 
arrangement and the gradation of the material or the projects chosen. 
These differences seem to turn upon three things: a@) Wherever au- 
thoritative, supposedly unchangeable doctrines dominate the curricu- 
lum, there gradation tends to be less minute and to take the form of 
simplification, with its correlate of much repetition of the same ideas 
with increase of detail and of illustration. b) Wherever religious ex- 
perience is conceived predominantly as conversion, and wherever con- 
firmation is a very prominent point in church life, material tends to 
be organized around these as focal points. c) Wherever the once- 
current view still prevails that childhood is essentially selfish, and essen- 
tially incapable of real thinking before the seventh or eight grade, 
thought-provoking material tends to be postponed to adolescence, and 
worship and social activities tend to be prescribed or imitative until 
adolescence brings its supposed new capacity for inwardness. On the 
other hand, those who deny this great gap between childhood and 
adolescence, and think of religion as normally a growth through and 
through, tend to choose material and processes that will from the be- 
ginning stimulate reflection, initiative, and healthy inwardness, the 
whole being arranged upon the basis of the pupil’s broadening experi- 
ence of life’s problems. “ 


The first part of my task—the indication, one by one, of the in- 
fluences that determine’ our thinking upon the curriculum-problem—is 
now done. The second part consists in showing how these influences 
combine in the various existing types of theory. This is easy for a 
short distance, and then it becomes difficult. The older theories have 
been crystallized by history, while the newer ones, as might be expected, 
are more fluid, more mixed, more ready to flow into one another. There- 
fore any exposition of current types of theory will be likely to place 
together writers who differ from one another now in one respect, now 
in another, and to separate some who have much in common. I am 
alive to the danger of classifying thinkers who may not have asked 
quite the same questions that I am now raising, and may have given 
qualified answers to the questions that they have discussed. If mis- 
placements should occur, nothing would please me better than to be 
corrected not only in the interest of fairness but also in the interest 
of clear discrimination with respect to a profoundly important matter. 
There seem at least to be five main types of theory concerning the cur- 
riculum of the church school. 
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A—The Roman Ecclesiastical Type. This is the unadulterated type 
described under 4, first paragraph. Its most characteristic pre- 
supposition is authority; its content is dogma plus participation in the 
sacramental life of the church plus prescribed rules of conduct; its in- 
tended effect, individual salvation through the church. It assumes the 
order, First the idea, or the formula, then the deed. The gradation 
is chiefly simplification of a content that is the same for all. Pérhaps 
no other writer has done as much as Professor MacEachen to soften 
the resulting rigidity of Catholic catechetics. He attempts to build a 
whole new method upon the thesis that “love is the essence of re- 
ligion.” Yet even he has to include in his first course for little children 
the Trinity, original sin, transsubstantiation, and much more.’ 

B—The Protestant Ecclesiastical Type. The point of view stated in 
the first paragraph under 4 is taken for granted by certain Protestants 
also, but it is applied with more variation than the Roman type permits 
—more variation in the assumed processes and methods, and more 
in the content of instruction. Some writers adhere more rigorously than 
others to the teaching of dogma as the very essence, or at least center, 
of religious education.2, Others would make the initiation into the 
church, and through the church into the still larger world, a far more 
varied experience—an experience in which the devotional life, service for 
others, and training in church loyalty are included along with informa- 
tion and memorizing.* 

C—The Biblical-Dogmatic Type. “The Bible contains in every part 
truth for the weakest and the strongest,” said the late Bishop Vincent, 
in an argument for the Uniform Lessons. That the friends of the sys- 
tem, when they opposed graded lessons, had something more than the 
Bible in mind, however, is made clear by their later spokesman, Dr. 
Sampey.® They were consciously protecting certain dogmas concerning 
the Bible and concerning the plan of salvation. 

D—Types Characterized by “Enrichment and Adaptation of the Ma- 

terial,’ or by this and the Co-ordination of “Instruction, Worship, and 
Service.” This clumsy heading reflects the fact that we have a con- 
siderable group of progressives who move in the same general direction, 
but some of whom move farther than others, or include in their journey 
individual “side-trips”. They agree on the following points at least: 
a) They would handle the Bible in harmony with historical scholar- 
ship. b) They would supplement the Bible by material derived [here 
great diversities appear] from literature, history, natural science, social 
life, and art. c) Because they give less place than do preceding types 
to indoctrination and to ecclesiastical conformity, and instead stress re- 
ligious living as the direct end of instruction, they sift biblical and other 
material with especial reference thereto. d) For the same reason they 
stress the proper and adequate gradation of material. As a rule they 
base gradation upon a supposed general natural order of change in 
interests during growth, together with some special consideration of 
adolescent conversions.® 





1. MacEachen, Roderick, The Teaching of Religion. New York, 1921; Religion, First 
Manual, New York, 1921; (Religion, First Course. New York, 1920. 
2. Cf. the following: Doane, W. C., in Principles of Religious Education (New York, 1900), 
82 f.; Hodges, G.. in same volume, 79 et seq.; Reu, M., Catechetics (Chicago, 1918), 303-317. 
. Bradner, L., “An Experiment in Christian Nurture.” Graded Sunday-School Magazine, 
1916, 208 f. 
4. Vincent, J. H., The Modern Sunday School. New York, 1887, 251. 
56. Sampey, J. R.. The International Lesson System. Chicago, 1911. 
6. Burton and Mathews., The Pedagogical Bible School. Chicago, 1903; 
Haslett, S. B., The Pedagogical Bible School. Chicago, 1903; 
Cope, H. F.,The Modern Sunday School. Chicago, 1907; 
Efficiency in the Sunday School. New York, 1912; 
Religious Education in the Church. New York, 1918; 
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Within this group there are, however, significant differences. 
a) While several writers assume that a curriculum consists of ideational 
material which, after being learned, “passes over” into life by way of 
application’, a few treat either worship or social activities or both as 
primary educative experiences, and therefore as properly a part of a 
composite curriculum, not an appendage or after-effect.6 b) The re- 
ligious’ living that is made by some a consequence of teaching curricu- 
lum-material and by others a part of the curriculum itself is variously 
conceived. The most significant difference concerns the explicitness 
with which a social interpretation is given to religion.’ 

E—The Primacy-of-Purpose Type. This jointed and jolty term 
designates a mode of thinking that does not conceive the curriculum 
as composed of “material” in the sense of ready-made ideas to be trans- 
ferred to pupils’ minds, nor yet as a composite of such ideas together 
with worship and other religious activities, but rather as pupil-expe- 
riences, specifically experiences in which intelligent purposes arise 
and mature. Religion is here conceived of as purposeful living, and 
getting acquainted with religion as requiring the forming and executing 
of religious purposes of one’s very own. This does not imply that 
historical material is unimportant, but that it should perform its function 
of assisting in the solution of present problems. Here, then, is the 
fundamental conception: Pupil experience of real situations; of the 
problems that they involve; of real thinking; of making plans, carrying 
them through, and judging the whole—this as the main body of the curricu- 
lum. Some would call this the project theory of the curriculum, but others 
would hesitate to use this terminology because, first, the definition of 

“project” is still a debated matter, and second, the relation of projects 
to necessary drill is not yet worked out in sufficient detail. 

Writers of this group agree, in general, with those of group D 
where they themselves agree (see a, b, c, d). But they tend to base 
gradation somewhat less upon a supposed genetic order of interests, 
and more upon the pupils’ growing social contacts. Finally, they give 
a broadly social interpretation to religious living, and therefore favor 
projects that touch human welfare at many points.’° 


The School in the Modern Church. New York, 1919. 

Pease, G. W., Outline of a Bible School Curriculum. Chicago, 1909. 

Hodge, R. M., “What Should be the Content of a Sunday-School Curriculum?” Religious 
Education, Vol. IV, 430-4387. 

Meyer, H. H., The Graded Sunday School. New York, 1910. 

Athearn, W. S., The Church School. Boston, 1914; 

Religious Education and American Democracy. Boston, 1917. 

Betts, G. H., How to Teach Religion. New York, 1919. 

Winchester, B. S., “The Church-School Curriculum.” The Church-School, II, Jan. 1921, 
151-158, and succeeding articles to Oct., 1921. 

7. Burton and Mathews, Haslett, Pease, Betts, possibly Athearn (see Church School, p. 7; 
Religious Education and American Democracy, page 219, division 5). 

8. Hodge, Meyer, Cope (in the third and fourth of the works just ssnel, Winchester. But 
see the last footnote to this article. 

9. Cope asserts, and Winchester seems to assume, that social relations are the sphere in which 
worship and practical activities are to move, and that the problems to be solved through study are 
social problems. 

10. Bower, W. C. “The Reconstruction of the Curriculum.” Religious Education, June, 1917, 

231-238. 

Tallman, L., ‘‘“New Types of Class Teaching.” Religious Education, August, 1917, 271-280. 

Coe, G. A., A Social Theory- of Religious Education. New York, 1917, Cf. 

Education in Religion and Morals. Chicago, 1904, Ch. 

Cope, H. F., ‘The Curriculum of a Week-day School. » The Church School, II, May, 

1921, 357-859. 

Winchester’s general statement is of Type E, but in his detailed exposition he reverts to 
type D, as when he assumes the traditional position with respect to the relation between 
ideas and conduct (The Church School, II. May, 1921, 365). 
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Evaluation of Curricula for Week-Day 
Religious Education 


JosepH M. ArTMAN* 
I. THE GOAL, ADEQUATE LIVING 


Why all the worry and effort about religious education, week-day curri- 
cula, and the evaluation of varying schemes and methods? 

The answer lies in the absolute necessity for better controlled conduct. 
The sciences have produced marvelous mechanisms, which have so increased 
the sphere and complexity of our associations in material-physical ways, and 
with these our methods of social control have certainly not kept pace. We 
are face to face with either developing adequate methods of control or pass- 
ing into decline as races and peoples. The purpose of religious education 
is to create controls equal to, and, if possible, a little ahead of the problems 
of this amazingly ramified, complex period of human associations. Control 
is, first of all, individual or personal. _It should develop in everyone so as 
to serve the good of all peoples and races. The fact of trouble or derange- 
ment in any part of the earth today upsets every other part. The develop- 
ment of social controls adequate to stabilize and enhance the neighbor life 
of a world, with its science and inventions ever increasing, is the task. 

The problem is made more difficult by the fact that the personnel of 
the participants in this living is constantly changing. Older people are 
dying, children are being born. None of these children come with a scintilla 
of appreciation for dependable behavior. It is now evident to educational 
science that whatever method and scope of behavior each of these new- 
comers shall utilize is acquired by him in the process of living itself. This 
is a stupendous challenge. It is also a hope, in that scientific education can 
so stimulate the formation of the control scheme that the children become 
responsible agents, codperators, in building the dependable controls so 
essential. 

It is not surprising therefore that old methods are being challenged and 
new ones being eagerly sought. Our hope lies in this ferment, providing we 
can honestly build on our past, and seek to solve the problem by producing 
ways of stimulating the development of dependable social controls. The 
evaluation of schemes and methods, to be honest with human life, must be 
on the basis of achievable results in human living. The fact that our society 
is in ferment, is dynamic, and very rapidly shifting its forms of relationships 
has already shown the stupidity of fixed, immobile schemes of curricula. The 
training in good habits, in churchism, in credal dogmatics, in authoritative 
knowledge, all have failed adequately to develop folks as real agents in the 
developing relations. Is there any way that is adequate? How can we judge 
the value of each scheme in use or planned? Certainly, unless something 





*Professor Artman, of the Department of Religious Education, The Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, prepared this report, at the request of the Program Committee and as a basis, with 
Professor Coe’s paper, of discussion at the Conferenece on Week-Day Religious Education. 
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better than the habituating knowledge-giving schemes arises our social organi- 
zation will surely go to pieces. 


II. THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD AS A SCHEME FOR EVALUAT- 
ING CURRICULA 


A number of schemes of testing organizations and curricula have been 
developed, such as that described by Kilpatrick in REeLicious Epucation, 
Vol. 14,* “A General View and Evaluation of Present Methods in Educa- 
tion of Adolescents for Democracy”; Coe, “Discipline for Democracy,” in 
the same journal; Hartshorne, “Measurements of Growth in Religion,” in 
the same journal; and others. These are based on the knowledge given us 
by psychology as to the nature of human growth and the consequent require- 
ments in an educational scheme. There is no need in this paper to reaffirm 
the general results of psychology which assume: evolutionary growth with a 
potential power for growth inherent in each individual ; the power of environ- 
ment not only to stimulate activity but in many respects to control it; the 
fact that social life,—the parent, the family, the neighborhood, teachers and 
leaders—are large factors in this directing environment; and the fact that 
individuals can develop selective control over environment and thus over 
their activities. There are again the facts developed by psychology as to the 
nature of thinking, beginning in vital urges, instinctive or as desires, moving 
through habituating processes, through hindrances and reorganization of the 
movement into revaluations. And again there are the educational laws devel- 
oped from all these as to learning,—the necessity of purposive activity, con- 
trolled by satisfaction and annoyance, with the guidance of adults, the making 
of conscious choices; utilizing of strong motives; the developing of wider 
active interest and codperating and ever-widening social groups and the 
study of our social institutions themselves, and so forth. 

I believe all of these studies are conserved by the use of the scientific 
method as a means of evaluating curricula. Science is more responsible than 
any other thing for our upset world. The science that has made possible the 
annihilation of space for the human voice, for the human eye, the annihila- 
tion of time in locomotion and travel and the passing of information, the 
control of the necessities of life in manufacture and commerce, the control of 
nature in all of its forms, has multiplied our spheres of human contacts by 
tens and hundreds and thousands.* The developments of science make 
foolish the suggestion of training us to be social beings. The bald fact is 
that we are social beings immersed in such manifold relationships that we 
become lost in it all. We cannot escape science if we will. It is changing 
our life everywhere. It is breaking down our old institutions, traditions and 
habits. With science entering every department of life there is no choice. 
It is a necessity that we build new ways of control. This is no criticism of 
nor remonstrance against science. Science is here. It is here to stay. It is 
making and will make more amazing contributions still. The difficulty is 
that mankind is holding out its hands, palms up, demanding of science more 
material gifts in the way of inventions and new processes, when the method 
of science, if appreciated and utilized, places within the power of human life, 
almost infinite possibilities of creative, moral control. In fact, the scientific 


*The three discussions mentioned may be found in Reticrous Epucation, Vol. XIV, No. 8; 


June, 1919, at pages 123-155. } ‘ 
7See article, ‘Science and Social Unrest,’? Professor Groves, Boston University. 
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method is an even greater gift than are all of the material processes which 
science has given to us. The scientific method is the greatest discovery of 
the century. a 

Inasmuch as this paper is for the purpose of arousing discussion we wish 
to present this new discovery, the scientific method, as a sound basis of evalu- 
ation of curriculum making. In fact, an intelligent popularization and utiliza- 
tion of the scientific method will do more to evaluate our methods of religious 
education than any other approach we can make. 

Since the discovery of the scientific method, man no longer waits for 
chance discoveries and accidental successes to beat themselves in upon him, 
but, instead, by use of the scientific method he reaches out and literally pulls 
natural law to himself, opening up new fields of control almost at will. By 
the use of this method man is actually changing the nature of nature itself; 
witness experiments closely controlled in the fields of agriculture, stock 
breeding, chemistry, medicine, engineering. Education is one of the last 
fields to realize the importance of the scientific method and popular religious 
education has gone along practically unconscious of the greatest discovery 
of the age. 

The scientific method is very simple. (1) The individual or group is 
engaged in prosecuting certain specific activities of adaptation and adjust- 
ment. In the scientific method, whether in play, work, or social life, the 
effort is always toward prosecuting the activity so as to achieve the highest 
result in the sense of the best adjustment possible. This calls for constant 
analysis, revaluation and reérganization of this specific mode of response in 
the interest of fuller adaptation. Since we are social creatures by nature 
and-are born into a maelstrom of social inter-action and, since adequate con- 
trols of our living together is the goal of religious education, the scientific 
method would make the prosecuting of this living in its manifold relation- 
ships the field for developing the new controls. Whether the field of inter- 
action is real or whether it is imagined, it is the actual working out of the 
process that is essential for religious education. 

(2) As an aid in enhancing the quality and scope for the specific 
process of adjustments, the laws or principles, both from individual or racial 
experiences, that can be found to help in any way are eagerly brought to 
bear on the situation. This requires the noting, analysis, organization and 
evaluation of both personal and racial experiences in the effort to give help in 
the active process. The whole range of human experience, in any way 
applicable to the task in hand, is canvassed, the data systematized and evalu- 
ated so that the operating principles appear. So valuable are these laws, by 
the use of which man has gained such marvelous control, that many students 
spend most of their time in discovering the law, leaving to others the applica- 
tion in specific need. The immediate actor, however, never does best as an 
actor without due appreciation of the process itself. 

(3) The third factor within the scientific method is the persistent 
search for better ways, more fundamental principles. The prosecution of the 
task successfully is not the end in the scientific method. There is the feeling 
that while certain success is attained yet there are more factors, perhaps hid- 
den, that, if they can be found, will help still further to develop the ade- 
quacy of response. The persistent search for new factors, together with the 
re-analysis and re-interpretation of factors in hand, is an essential to keeping 
the mind mobile and in readiness for better ways should they be discoverable. 
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This persistent attitude of the scientific method makes it impossible for 
habits, customs aiid principles to fix themselves as immovable factors in con- 
trol. Habits, customs, and principles are factors in a growing adjustment 
to be used until better ways appear, while active effort is being put forth to 
discover these better ways. If life is to develop controls equal to material 
inventions and equal to the demands of a democracy of living, this spirit of 
advancing the cause by finding more secure means of control is an essential 
in all individuals and groups. Good religious education will, therefore, pro- 
vide constant practice in advancing the method itself of social control. This 
opens the way for studying all the schemes and methods of the race, at all 
applicable to our social living. The method of Jesus, of Paul, of Moses, of 
Mahomet, all methods everywhere, are studied, with open minds, with de- 
cisions to utilize any part according to its usability or helpfulness in the 
present and impending social tasks. 

(4) The utter devotion to truth. The prosecution of one’s life ac- 
cording to the scientific method means the active interest in that life with the 
insistence on living it according to the facts. Devotion to truth in the scien- 
tific method is not blind allegiance to a form, or custom, or idea of the past ; 
but rather the determination to live according to present or discoverable 
facts and laws involved, for these alone promise successful adjustment. 
Any failure to live by fact is merely to invite defeat, since law is inexorable. 
If the facts in hand fail to gain the essential adjustments it is simple evidence 
of not yet discovering the fundamental laws involved. Truth, facts, are 
discoverable if sufficient persistence is shown. The determination to dis- 
cover the facts, both those already known to the race and those not yet 
apparent, with the insistence on living by these facts when discovered, is 
what we here mean by devotion to truth. 

Questions will at once arise as to where Biblical instruction, worship, 
and play would enter into such a scheme. By way of summary to the points 
above, let us say briefly: 

(A) Concrete living means all the relations of life. These involve 
play, leisure, work, school, associations of every kind, in fact every act of 
every day as well as acts of every day one should be engaged in. It is pos- 
sible for one to be dodging the real issues. This would mean the curriculum 
is based on the fundamental interests and cogent issues of associated living. 

(B) How wide should be the search for racial experience mentioned in 
(2) above? As wide as the local situation allows; if possible, as wide as 
man. There are nine great Bibles, all of which deal with ways of living. 
There are wonderful suggestions in literature, histories, arts, sciences, skills. 
Life is the better the more perspective it has for its judgments. 

(C) Could a curriculum expect all to be investigators, searchers for 
better ways (point 3 above)? Perhaps the majority at present do not 
seek to create. Every child can have this expectancy, at least to the extent 
of rejoicing when another advances the method. Many now have developed 
the active expectancy of resisting change; it would seem as easy to develop 
the active hope for change. 

(D) The greatest contribution religious education can make to moral 
and religious living is that of insisting on facts before action. Action from 
prejudice, or habit, or even principle is either unmoral or immoral. Only 
when the agent realizes that religion is present living of a kind, the kind in 
which one performs each act of life in the presence of the God of truth who 
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insists on all the facts and who insists on living true to the facts, present or 
discoverable, is he living the religiously controlled life. In a scientific age 
the God of Love is the God of Truth in terms of all the facts involved. The 
stern discipline of the scientific method is our greatest hope in this day of 
ever-present science. 

Ill. EVALUATION 

The survey of week-day schools* shows uncertainty and hesitancy as 
to curriculum. Most workers feel a new type of approach is imminent. If 
the scientific method is a sound mode of evaluation the reason for this unrest 
is evident. The method of science, while not recognized by most workers, 
is yet in the very air and challenging all superficial approaches. 

The following courses are followed by week-day schools: Bible, Gary 
Leaflets, Abingdon Weekday Series, Scribners’, University of Chicago, 
Westminster, Keystone, Lutheran, Christian Nurture, Roman Catholic 
Catechism, other Sunday-school literature, Protestant Teachers’ Association, 
Graded Bible Stories (Mutch), Toledo Course (Trettien), Lansing Syllabus, 
Oklahoma City Syllabus. 

All those using the Bible as the text, either as literature or for pur- 
poses of dogmatic doctrinal teaching miss entirely the scientific method. 
The only foundation for a course in religious education is life itself in 
process of building an adequate mode of contro]. All are engaged in asso- 
ciated living. There can be no action outside of the social field. At least 
all action is ultimately social. Social life is the only life we live. In place of 
laboriously working on social life we should assume it with never a shadow 
of suspicion that one is ever to participate in any other. The building of 
this natural social life into the kinds of control adequate for the problems 
and relationships essential for our day is the task of and furnishes the foun- 
dation for curricula in religious education. We will take up the various 
courses of study in the order named above, evaluating them according to 
the four questions presented by the scientific method. 

1. The Gary Leaflets aim to teach the Bible as such with the evident 
feeling that Biblical knowledge constitutes religious education. The expres- 
sional work in the form of handwork with only occasional suggestions of 
real service show how far this scheme fails to make actual life the center 
and reason of the curriculum. It is intellectual in approach with memory 
tests following each lesson and including mostly Biblical passages with 
certain hymns and psalms. Even this intellectual approach to the Bible is 
edited as though immature teachers are expected to teach it. The stories 
are not very well told and only a very few stories outside of the Bible are 
used and not at all in the sense of surveying human experiences for data on 
actual problems. There is no evidence that the scientific method as such 
is even recognized. 

2. Abingdon Weekday Series. This series is worthy of attention as a 
serious attempt to provide material for conduct control. It cannot be said, 
however, that the scientific procedure in the building of adequate social 
living is the central factor in this series. It does recognize that conduct 
control is the goal of religious education but, instead of working directly 
on conduct, it presents Biblical material, stories from extra-biblical sources, 
the work and task of the church with a presentation of characters to bring 
out the strong moral factors which made their lives worthwhile. 


*Report of Survey in this magazine, by Professor E. L. Shaver. 
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The books are all well bound with good print, splendid illustrations and 
are comparable to any school books. Several of the courses are worthy 
of special mention. The courses for kindergarten and primary children, 
while not based upon life itself and certainly not upon the discoveries of 
the data which life provides for living and the experimenting for the devel- 
opment of future control, do provide many suggestions for living in the 
home, with little friends, with the nature world and with people in general, 
with poems and songs and prayers that embody these suggestions. 

The two books, “Hebrew Life and Times” and “Life and Times of 
Jesus,” are especially strong when considered from the view of question 2 
above. They are not presented as studies in conduct control but do provide 
splendid source material. They present the life of the Hebrew people and 
the life of Jesus among the natural habitat, customs and procedures of the 
times. The treatment is factual, with no emphasis upon religiosity what- 
soever, and with questions asking the student to make further comparisons 
from other stories, references to which are given. These two books form a 
very wholesome coloring of the custems and efforts of the times in the devel- 
oping of a controlled life. In the “Jebrew Life and Times,” Jesus is pre- 
sented as one who enhanced the me’ © 1 of control produced to date by the 
Hebrew people. 

While the course cannot be sai 9 be scientific in the sense of follow- 
ing the scientific method itself, it do. provide very usable auxiliary material. 

3. Scribner's Series. Ages s x, seven and eight, “God the Loving 
Father and His Children,” “God’s Loyal Children Learning to Live Hap- 
pily Together,” “Jesus’ Way of Lo.2 and Service,” attempt by the use of 
stories to teach the child how to be 2 Christian in his own world. The fact, 
however, that expressional work co: sists in the coloring of outline pictures 
illustrating the lesson stories clearly dicates that the intellectual content of 
the lesson is the thing sought. Here gain, while there is much suggestion for 
conduct, the study of the conduct of the child itself is not made. However, 
much appreciation of conduct may be brought about in an indirect way by the 
use of these stories is perfectly evident. The effort of the writers has been 
to adapt the material to the pupils and to carry over Sunday-school im- 
pressions into week-day conduct. The week-day conduct is itself, however, 
not the basis of the curricula. The material lends itself in a remarkable 
way for use in a scientific method of developing controlled conduct but 
would have to be transposed somewhat to this end. 

“The Junior Bible,” for ages nine, ten and eleven, is strictly a presenta- 
tion of the Bible and in a way not exceptionally attractive to children. 

“Witnesses for Christ,” a study of what it meant to be a Christian in 
the early centuries, affords fine interpretative material for the discovering 
of data for conduct control of the early centuries. This again is not based 
upon the life the child is now living. 

“The Heroes of the Faith,” a course of forty-eight lessons for inter- 
mediate pupils, is a study of brief biographies giving sketches of “heroes 
and grandly religious characters, hoping to kindle in the pupil the spirit by 
which these men and women ‘were animated and encourage its expression 
in similar virtues and deeds.” As brief biographies the work is certaintly 
a success and is adapted to the four questions asked above. The course, 
however, does not approach the actual life problems of the boy or girl of the 
age of thirteen, but leaves these heroic stories to find their own vantage 
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point in the lives of the children. The teacher could use this book in a 
splendid way for such an approach. 

“Christian Life and Conduct,” a nine months’ course of study for the 
age of fourteen, is an “analysis of the particular Biblical rules and principles 
which all Christians should undertake to follow.” This statement by the 
editors is sufficient to show the variance of this book from the four questions 
above. The work is based primarily on the Bible, giving the human experi- 
ences from the history of Israel and the life of Jesus, leaving the boys and 
girls to be inspired to solve their own moral and religious problems. The 
emphasis is not placed upon the solving of these problems with this course 
as a help, but the other way around. 

“The Historical Geography of Bible Lands,” “The Stories of Our 
Bible” and “The Life of Jesus” all may be criticised because of the knowl- 
edge approach with conduct secondary. 

The course on “Young People’s Problems as Interpreted by Jesus” dis- 
cusses religion itself with certain of the lessons taking up questions of the 
personal religious life. These, however, are not the actual problems found 
in the lives of the young people nor the actual problems of the day and hour 
but are what may be thought of as re’’¢jous problems, such as gaining and 
keeping spiritual strength by communic’: with God, preparing the heart for 
disappointment and sorrow. While mu: : emphasis is placed upon the world 
of service, it does not approach this ir’ concrete way. The specific search- 
ing for data throughout life and the at’=mpt to actually advance upon our 
methods of social control with devotion to the facts at hand or discoverable 
are not found in this course. : 

There are other courses for the o/der pupils which would hardly be 
applicable to the week-day religious instruction. 

4. The University of Chicago seri? of text books is based almost en- 
tirely on the presentation of Biblical kn?wledge from the historical point of 
view. From this point of view the booxs are excellent with splendid bind- 
ing, printing, etc., but they certainly do not meet the four tests given above, 
with the exception of one or two of the volumes. Johnson’s “Problems of 
Boyhood,” prepared for the early high-school age, does take up actual 
problems of the daily life of the boys with whom the lessons were worked 
out. That these problems will be the cogent situations of high-school pupils 
everywhere is a question, and yet the method is very suggestive and the book 
is usable. Practically all of the other books in the series, whether the 
“Sunday Kindergarten: Game, Gift and Story,” “Child Religion in Song 
and Story,” “Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children,” “The Life 
of Jesus,” “Heroes of Israel,” “Old Testament Stories,” “Paul of Tarsus,” 
“Studies in the Gospel of Mark,” “Studies in the First Book of Samuel,” 
or the “Life of Christ,” all are historically biblical in viewpoint. The books 
for kindergarten and primary contain songs and texts of scripture set to 
music, carefully arranged orders of service for each Sunday, stories and 
directions for story building, and so on, but all arranged around certain 
ethical and religious ideas. The point of view of the four questions above 
is entirely missing. The aim is to teach knowledge which is considered 
essential to religious living. The series does not provide for the knowledge 
to come as needed around the crises of an advancing life. 

The same thing can be said of all the books in the series. As source 
material for point 2 above these books are admirable. 
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5. The Westminster Series is a correlation of the graded lessons of 
the regular Sunday school. Its aim is to present Biblical knowledge so it 
will make its impact on the life of the learner. There is no attempt what- 
soever to study the actual task of living, to interpret this task from the wide 
field of human experience, and certainly not to promote experiments in the 
discovery of new facts and new ways of control. It is entirely lacking in 
the scienitfic method. 

6. The Keystone Series is a development of the International Graded 
Lessons with all the faults that go with that series. There is no recognition 
of the scientific method of approach to human life itself. No one of the 
fourth questions asked above is met in this series. 

7. The Lutheran Series is made up of Biblical knowledge and church 
catechetics for the purpose of binding the youth into Christian or perhaps 
church living. It does not allow for a scientific look at life, for interpreta- 
tion from the broad fields of human experience, nor for the discovery of new 
truth not yet developed by man. 

8. The Roman Catholic Catechism is, of course, frankly a method of 
habituation in the Roman-Church scheme. There is nothing in it in common 
with the scientific method. 

9. The method of approach of the Protestant Teachers’ Association of 
Brooklyn, so far as we can learn, is that of Biblical knowledge and that of a 
rather narrow, evangelical nature. Here again the scientific method of 
approach is wholly lacking. 

10. “Graded Bible Stories,’ by Mutch is an edited and selected series 
of the stories of the Bible for each grade from the kindergarten on. It 
makes the materials of the Bible usable, but does not suggest the scientific 
approach to human life. 

11. The Lansing Syllabus and Oklahoma City Syllabus are both based 
on the Biblical knowledge process or the Bible as literature. 

In the whole range of available text books for week-day religious edu- 
cation there is not a single series that has yet seen the problem from a 
scientific standpoint. When one approaches the building of a bridge, he 
first considers the actual situation with its conditions and problems. He 
seeks to discover what the bridge is for. He utilizes the discoveries of 
science and organizes the conditions and materials with this science for the 
building of the bridge. A good bridge-builder is ever seeking to enhance the 
quality of bridge-building and therefore seeking to discover new methods 
and new ways. Furthermore, the good bridge-builder will insist upon using 
the facts discovered and discoverable in the carrying out of his business. 

It seems that the time has come for the leaders in religious education to 
frankly face the creating of a method by the use of which human life will 
achieve controls adequate for the relationships of our day. The scientific 
method provides a scheme or method for such an accomplishment ; for, after 
all, curriculum is much more method than anything else. We have been 
laboring all the time to build content, thinking that content would make 
curriculum, when, after all, the whole of life is content. It is impossible to 
escape content and what life needs is a method that will give it more 
adequate control in the contents that it already has. It is impossible for one 
to turn around without turning into relationships of one kind or another. 
At the present moment everyone of us is feeling his life crushed and dis- 
torted by the monster war and up to the present time we have been utterly 
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unable to supply a method of human relationships that removes war as a 
way of settling disputes. Likewise, in our relationships as nations and 
races—in which each and all of us act every day of our lives—we have not 
yet built up a method that insures control adequate to the needs of man. 
In the struggle between capital and labor, involving all, is again a field in 
which we have so far failed to develop a method by which mankind controls 
in a way fair to all. 

Is it not time, therefore, that we approach the problem directly, that 
we seek to develop out of the process of life itself its own control? It is 
life itself, with the enhancement of scientific inventions, that is creating 
most of the problems requiring control. Life itself, by the use of the 
scientific method, can and must build up the system of control. 

The best curriculum or scheme for scientifically approaching the devel- 
opment of controls for human life has not yet been utilized or apparently 
thought of in the search for curricula for week-day religious instruction. 
If we take the four points mentioned above as our scheme of testing, the 
Canadian Standard Efficiency Training Program comes nearest to measuring 
up of any method now in use. Its companion, the American Christian 
Citizenship Training Program, is perhaps of equal merit, but it is not sup- 
ported by the united churches as is the Canadian program. 

(1) It does base its program on actual living as a Canadian citizen in 
a Canadian community and in the local groupings. It recognizes the funda- 
mental interests in which we live our social relations. Play and leisure time 
are much emphasized and strong programs for guiding them are provided. 
It recognizes the school and not merely supplements it, but evaluates it and 
makes it a part of its program. It recognizes the home and community 
relations and draws these in as a part of its program. It recognizes the arts, 
the sciences, and literatures to quite an extent, as any study of the many 
constructive things suggested for the boy to do, as a part of his program of 
development, will show. It recognizes the church as a normal community 
unit and stresses normal participation in church-life with both study and 
devotion as a part of the program. 

(2) Does it provide for the gathering of data from individual and 
racial experience? It does so provide in the regions of play, work, vocations, 
social life, arts and sciences, nature study and so forth. It does not have the 
largest view of the realms from which data can be obtained. For example, 
there are nine great Bibles in the world and it draws upon one only. But the 
fact that it does look upon Bible-study as a realm from which suggestions 
can be obtained for the living of this life is a point of very great merit for 
the program. Should it broaden its range of vision in social study and 
social methods and look into the literatures, histories, arts and sciences 
deeper for the purpose of getting method it would measure up much better. 

3. Does it provide for experimentation and discovery of even more 
adequate methods than the individual or race has yet obtained? The pro- 
gram does not seem to be conscious here of this as a worthy attitude, al- 
though it is such that this very well could be incorporated and made a part 
of it. 

4. Does it provide for the devotion of dynamic truth? To a consider- 
able extent, Yes, but on the whole, No. Truth is still recognized as some- * 
thing that is, that has been handed down. In other words, truth is recog- 
nized as something formal rather than dynamic and creative. The devotion 
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to the advance of truth and the utter determination to live by the new truth 
when found is not the spirit of the program. 

However, the fact that this program notes that life is growth; that life 
is concerned with the prosecution of activity in concrete situations; that 
the rounding out of this life in all its phases—presented by the program as 
physical, mental, social, and devotional—is desirable, makes it the one 
program that in any way approaches the situation at all. 

What has been said of the above is applicable to the American program 
as developed according to the American situation. 

The Boy Scouts have a program that, when evaluated by these four 
points, stands out strongly as a curriculum for religious education. In 
answer to point (1) it does recognize that life is in the concrete and is the 
prosecution of a series of activities. The breadth of activity conceived by 
the Boy Scouts is, however, decidedly narrow. In the first place, the pro- 
gram is avowedly a leisure time-program and not for the evaluation and 
motivation of the whole life. It has the merit, however, of noting the im- 
portance of the leisure time which many other methods do not touch at all. 
While it puts emphasis upon activities related to the home and community 
life, it does not lead the student to evaluate these so as to appreciate their 
meaning and the meaning of social life itself. It is more a program of specific 
activity in social life without a strong interpretation thereof. Moreover, 
eighty per cent of these activities are physical or technical in nature. It 
does not appreciate the tremendous region of activities within social life 
itself. It attempts merely to supplement the school and not to evaluate it. 
Similarly, it recognizes the church and reverence to God, but it does not 
make this a crucial portion of its own responsibility. 

(2) It provides for a great amount of investigation and application of 
data so far as the mechanical arts and sciences are concerned. It is quite 
weak in bringing in data as to social method. 

(3) It provides strong stimulus in the discovery of new truth so far 
as mechanical arts are concerned but seems to miss entirely the discovery of 
new methods of social living. 

Point (4) is heavily stressed by the program from the formal stand- 
point. A scout is on his honor, reverent, kind, etc. So far as these formal, 
moral standards are concerned, its insistence on living is very strong. It 
fails to recognize, however, the necessity for dynamic truth yet to be dis- 
covered which may change the entire method of social living. 

There are other methods; for example, the Four-fold Scheme now being 
worked by the Secondary Division of the Sunday School Association as well 
as certain church schemes of the Episcopal and Methodist churches. These 
are similar to the two organizations just mentioned, and have merit as ap- 
proaches to real interests and cogent problems. 

It would seem that the method which the Canadian Council of Religious 
Education has developed contains the most hope for a genuine scheme of 
religious education. (1) Such a scheme for week-day religious instruction 
would recognize the totality of life-processes as the primary element in the 
curriculum. It would base its study on the developing: of method for the 
living of this life. It would therefore recognize all of the fundamental inter- 
ests in which children engage in any age or grade and provide a method for 
evaluating these. This, of course, would include the home, all that the 
school does, all the leisure time, in fact, the major activities of the child. 
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(2) It will provide for bringing the experiences of the race to bear 
upon the activities the child is prosecuting. This field should be sufficiently 
large as to cause the child to realize that only small amounts of race heritage, 
so far as class time is concerned, can be noted, so that the child on his own 
account may draw upon other sources. It would seem wise to utilize all 
the great Bibles, all literatures, all histories, the arts and sciences—because 
science certainly has given us great helps in living. The present courses 
of study, such as the Abingdon, certain books in the Scribner and University 
of Chicago series make admirable source books for such a curriculum, in 
matters of effort to buld up religious control. 


(3) Certainly more definite provision for the study of methods of liv- 
ing, so as to discover and advance larger ways of control than have been yet 
achieved, is an essential if our curricula of week-day instruction are to 
have genuine merit. 

(4) The determination to live by truth attained and discoverable cer- 
tainly provides for the element of faith, of devotion and of worship. Here 
the God of Truth attains real majesty. 





Worship in the Week-Day School 


Hucu HartTsHORNE* 


This brief statement can do no more than suggest certain outstanding 
problems. For a more complete discussion of worship in connection 
with week-day religious instruction the reader is referred to my article 
of this title in Reticlous Epucation for October, 1916, XI, 5, p. 419. 

First, it is necessary to distinguish between worship and instruction 
in the materials and practice of worship. The week-day school will 
ordinarily include both. Let us consider the former. 

Just what place will worship as an experience have in the week-day 
school? What practical problems of the pupils’ lives can well be 
to make the worship contribute directly to the value of the week-day 
session itself? 

If the devotions are to help in establishing a mental set by which 
the minds of the pupils will be more effectively employed during the 
remainder of the session, what will be the subject matter of the opening 
service? How long a time should be devoted to it? Should it be 
informal and spontaneous, or planned? If planned, by whom, the teacher 
or the pupils? If the devotions are to help in relating the work done 
to out-of-school interests, then the closing service will need to be 
planned with this end in view. Which is more appropriate here, in- 
formal or formal worship? Prayers prepared by the children for their 
use in unison, or individual prayers of teacher or pupils, or classic 
prayers? 

To what extent should we try to have worship contribute to the 
whole world of experience that lies entirely outside the week-day 





*This paper was prepared, at the request of the Program Committee, as a part of the basic 
material for the Conference, by Professor Hugh Hartshorne, Ph.D., of Union Theological 
Seminary. 
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school? What practical problems of the pupils’ lives can well be 
brought into this experience? What community and world problems, 
such as health and disarmament, should be made the subject matter of 
worship? How can the imaginary human fellowships of worship—the 
sense of our oneness with all mankind—be made to contribute to better 
feeling between different social groups, different nations, different races? 

Supposedly, we want the week-day session to fill a real need in the 
lives of the pupils. This implies a careful study of their other religious 
and educational experiences to determine just where the weak spots are. 
Such a study would enable us to decide the types of worship that 
should be emphasized in the week-day school. In some cases, we 
should need to give our attention to the experience of private prayer. 
Just what sort of worship will best illuminate the individual’s own 
devotional life? We might venture a guess that informal worship, 
largely participated in by the pupils themselves and containing a wide 
variety of interests, both personal and social, would be of most help 
here. Again, the need’ might be for training in common worship such 
as is practiced in church services. In this case, probably most help 
would be derived by making the week-day service much like the church 
service in form, only providing such content as will mediate and ex- 
press the children’s own religious aspiration. 

After we have decided upon the immediate objectives of the worship 
and its major content and form, there remain still the following prob- 
lems: The selection of material, and. leadership. 

Just what hymns should be used, and what is the best book for 
this particular school? Granted a body of hymns, how should the ones 
to be used on any day be chosen? By the leader? By pupils? 
In advance? In relation to the development of the service itselfi—that 
is, not in advance, but in response to needs as they arise? 

So in like manner, the psalms, scripture and any other material. 

Whether teacher or pupil should lead, or whether leadership should 
be by an individual or a group, depends on what is to be accomplished. 
We would not shoot wide of the mark in suggesting this principle: 
Let responsibility and participation both be shared by the pupils as 
much and as rapidly as their growth in the experience of worship and 
in their power of controlled self-expression will permit. But never 
permit the pupils to suffer for want of adult assistance. 

Numerous problems suggest themselves in connection with lead- 
ership in prayer, but space permits reference to only a few. How long 
should a prayer be? How many ideas can be successfully employed? 
What should be the character of the language and the manner of it? 
What use can be profitably made of sentences or phrases announced by 
the leader and repeated by the children? Of silent prayer? Of directed 
silent prayer, the leader suggesting the thoughts or subject matter? 
Of prayer the content of which is suggested by the pupils either at the 
time or just previously? Of extemporaneous prayer by pupils of various 
ages? 

Further, a whole series of problems most pertinent to the week-day 
situation arises in connection with the grading of worship. How many 
ages are represented in any one session? How many grades should 
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be brought together? If worship is solely by classes, how can the 
time be best expended, on common worship of a formal character, 
or on informal worship? How adjust the material and form to the 
several ages? 

Finally, there is the problem of constituency. There is usually 
no serious problem here as long as the children come from one church. 
But when they come from churches whose fundamental ideas concerning 
the nature of God and his purposes are at variance, then there is real 
difficulty, if we take the worship seriously. What do the several groups 
hold with reference to the meaning and purpose of prayer? Is God 
an oriental potentate, a father, a friend, an autocrat, arbitrary, a person, 
a force, subject to cajolery, immovable, sympathetic, cold, far away in 
time and space, etc? It makes a difference. Perhaps an even greater 
difficulty arises from the fact that now and then the church people them- 
selves don’t know just what they do think about God, and that in 
any one church there is a wide difference of conviction on this point. 
Possibly the week-day school, coming freshly to this problem, can 
help to clarify our church opinion a little, and build up, as the traditional 
Sunday school seems to have failed to do, a vital and rational view 
of God. 

A few words, then, on the second of the two major interests men- 
tioned in the second paragraph, viz., instruction in worship. 

The week-day session has almost a clear field here, and a most 
important one. All forms of worship, whether in connection with the 
session itself, or in the Sunday school, or the home, can be greatly 
improved by instruction in the materials and practice of worship. 
A vast deal of study is needed to make what happens in worship a really 
vital experience. The words used in hymns and prayers need to be 
defined, the ideas illustrated, the truths worked out, the beauty of 
form appreciated. Much needs to be learned to be used to best advantage, 
such as unison prayers and psalms and some of the hymns, particularly 
the prayer hymns. If books are used, there is need for training in 
the finding of places and the reverent use of the printed page. This is 
particularly true of printed prayers. And there is need for practice 
in appreciative singing of hymns, with due consideration for their 
meaning and character. The Lord’s prayer is for most a meaningless 
rigamarole. It needs to be discussed so that a wealth of fine associations 
may cluster about its every phrase. What is prayer? Who is God? 

All these things and many more need to be talked over. The week- 
day school offers a fine occasion for it. And the problems are legion. 
How shall we do it? How much time is needed? What help can we 
find? What is the best way to drill a class in the use of a prayer, or 
psalm, or hymn? 








The Application of Modern Methods to Week-Day 


Religious Instruction 


James F. Hosic* 


All learning processes are subject to the same laws and conditions. 
Fundamentally the ways in which the kitten learns are also the ways in which 
the baby learns. Indeed many of the most useful facts and principles of the 
newer educational psychology were arrived at in the first instance by observa- 
tion of the ways of the animal folk. How much more true is it to say that 
whatever we may discover concerning the intellectual growth of children 
will help to provide more effectively for their moral and religious growth. 

There is, moreover, a link between these two, the intellectual and the 
religious, which is missing in the case of the other pair, namely, language 
and the power of thinking which it enables. There is every reason for seek- 
ing in the field of regular day-school instruction for new light on church- 
school problems. 

At the present time teaching is in process of being greatly invigorated 
through the influence of certain concepts of method not before so clearly 
grasped nor so skilfully applied. Taken severally, these concepts are not 
new. Their synthesis into a single working viewpoint is, however, new, as 
also in large measure the corresponding technique. 

Prominent among these concepts are those of self-activity, apperception, 
interest, learning by doing, psychologizing of subject matter, individuality, 
and social participation. Their prominence in either the doctrines of Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, or Herbart will be recognized at a glance. What 
is not so evident, however, is that all of them are implicit in the notion of 
self-directed social experience. In a word, the best conditions for healthy 
human growth are activity and codperation. 

In the psychology of experience and the principles of social or religious 
living will be found theory sufficient to guide us in evolving an adequate 
technique. Very gratifying progress is being made in doing both, though 
a distressingly large amount of teaching is still distinctly formal. 

The concept of growth through experience is very fruitful for educa- 
tion. It enlarges our idea of earning; it makes us suspicious of mere 
memory of words; it guards us against failure to provide for the complete 
process. Experience should be largely of a positive character. The learner 
moves toward a goal which he has more or less consciously set up. He plans 
and directs his own steps toward that goal. He criticises and evaluates his 
own progress. Thus his conduct is shaped by resulting satisfactions and 
dissatisfactions which tend toward the repetition or avoidance of the course 
which he has pursued. 

The justification for the stress which so many teachers now lay upon 
dramatization and constructive work is not merely that the children are more 
interested ; it is that the experiences thus enabled are more complete. The 
children can participate more fully in the carrying on of such activities than 
they can in those more abstract and remote. Vicarious or indirect experi- 
ence must, however, be similarly well rounded. It is notorious that pupils 
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do not assimilate and retain ideas which are merely handed to them. The 
mind must, so to speak, reach out after and consciously grasp and use the 
food it feels the need of. 

Setting up the conditions favorable to the more educative type of ex- 
perience is the essence of what is now called the problem or project method. 
This demands that the teacher begin where the pupils are; that he assist them 
to discover worthwhile ends of endeavor and definitely plan to realize them; 
and that he encourage, guide, and direct the workers while they pursue the 
project to its culmination. For example, a class of seventh grade boys was 
scheduled to study the Gospel of Mark, using one of the helps now in com- 
mon use. They failed to respond and the teacher found it necessary to 
adopt new measures. He decided to suggest to the boys that they make 
their own outline history of the life of Jesus. Simple notebooks and paper 
for drawing were secured. Then the question was put, “How shall we do 
this?” “Read a chapter and see what happened and then make our own 
outline of it,” was the reply. Presently the map was necessary to clear up 
the events. A contest ensued as to who could best portray the Master’s 
journeys. Most of the class began to grasp the story. Soon discussions 
arose and quite naturally the teachings of Jesus were introduced into the 
lessons. This led to an outline of what Jesus stood for. Ultimately most 
of the boys obtained most of the results which the course was planned to 
give. But these would never have come through merely formal instruction. 
They came through purposeful activity, organized around a goal consciously 
set up. Ina word, they were learned through a project. 

Note that the efforts of the boys were guided by a purpose identical 
with that of the school of which they were a part. They sought to learn 
what Jesus said and did. But the learning which actually took place was 
not so simple as this. The boys found a satisfaction in reading about the 
deeds of Jesus. They were impressed with his way of meeting the problems 
he had to face. They discovered why so many others all over the world 
have learned to admire and follow the Master. They learned how to read 
intelligently the account of what he did and said. Incidentally they acquired 
a greater respect for the church school as a place where actual work is 
done and done by the pupils themselves. They learned, moreover, to help 
each other and to coéperate with the teacher. These are some of the things 
which schools of religion exist to teach. - 

From the side of the psychology of learning, then, the chief contribution 
of modern method is the theory and technique of projects. There is danger 
that the project idea may be taken in a superficial sense and may in conse- 
quence add little of value to the practices of church schools. There is evi- 
dence that this danger is a real one. Nevertheless, nothing could be more 
fruitless than the formal instruction which the new idea tends to displace 
and a serious consideration of what really happens when we really do things 
or really experience them vicariously will tend to obviate the danger. Other 
things being equal, the fuller the participation, the greater the growth. Hence 
the keynote should be, Greater opportunity for participation in educative 
experiences. 

But not all experiences are equally valuable for developing moral-social 
character. Experience may be effective but tend to wrong ideals and wrong 
habits. What sort of experience tends to religion and morality? Again 
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modern method has its suggestions, for though debarred from “direct” in- 
struction in religion, the public school has never been, either in theory or in 
fact, a “godless institution.” 

Our cue is found as before in the concept of learning by doing. If 
pupils are to develop the spirit of worship, it must be by active, real par- 
ticipation in worship. If they are to become keen for the welfare of others, 
it must be by actually taking thought for the welfare of others. If they are 
to meet and overcome their tendencies to antisocial conduct, it must be by 
practicing with conscious success social conduct. The spirit of fellowship 
grows through fellowship. 

Now the modern school undertakes to develop ideals and habits of 
moral-social conduct through the social experiences of the classroom, the 
assembly, and the playground, not by causing the pupils to learn abstract 
statements about such conduct. The method is again the problem method, 
the method of codperative group enterprise. The children do things to- 
gether. They learn to work with others by working with them. The at- 
tempt to do so is made a conscious endeavor and hence the resulting satisfac- 
tions attach to the right point of reference. 

It follows that the church school, so far as it aims at similar goals, 
should consider how far these same methods are applicable to its work. The 
children should be called, not merely to worship, but to assist in making the 
worship more worthy. They should not only study about social problems 
but should help solve them. They should consider, not merely the trials 
and temptations of the heroes of the Old Testament but also their own and 
those of their neighbors. 

As Professor Coe has so clearly pointed out, where the religious instruc- 
tion of the past largely failed was in offering to boys and girls iittle aid in 
solving their own present religious problems. In this respect the newer 
conception of educational method is most helpful. It starts with the pupils’ 
own problems and brings the experience of others to bear to help in solving 
those, instead of seeking to impart a knowledge of past experience in the 
hope that when the need arises in the life of the learner the solution will be 
at hand. 

And it regards the child as able to play a larger part in choosing his 

purposes and in carrying them out than was formerly thought possible. 
Not withholding necessary stimulation and guidance, it nevertheless gives 
adequate play to intelligent self-direction. Above all it prizes attitudes, 
ideals, and habits as of more ultimate value in conduct than mere informa- 
tion as such. The latter is best acquired under the stimulus of a controlling 
purpose, rather as a means to an end than as an end in itself. 
, The use of modern methods will require the building up of a new 
tradition of what constitutes. both learning and teaching. It demands a new 
point of view and much new technique. It implies the revision of the course 
of study and the rejection or postponement of much that can not be made to 
function in a sufficiently useful way in the experience of children. But since 
the principles of reorganization are to be found in the nature of human 
personality itself and in the example and teachings of Jesus, we should 
courageously undertake it. For Jesus believed in the school of experience, 
which he made also a school of fellowship, as his relationship to his disciples 
clearly shows. 














The Preparation and Training of Teachers for 


Week-Day Schools 


Marion OLivE HAwTHORNE* 


Any discussion of the preparation and training of teachers for week- 
day religious instruction involves first of all a careful study of the teaching 
function. Such a study helps to define objectives and to determine pro- 
cedure to be employed in the selection, training and supervision of teachers. 
It also assists the teacher in analyzing and thus coming to understand his 
task. 

The teaching function consists of five distinct, but closely related 
factors, as follows: 

1. Defining aims. The teacher of religion must have a clear under- 
standing of the ultimate and proximate aims of religious education, and 
their relation to the aims of education in general. He must be able to define 
the objectives of his own task in the light of and in keeping with those 
broader aims so that his objectives may be progressively realized in the 
lives of his pupils and in the society in which his pupils live. These ob- 
jectives must be specific, definite and stated in terms of the interests, needs 
and capacity of the pupils taught on the one hand, and in terms of the de- 
mands of society on the other. 

2. Determining and evaluating means, subject matter and activities. 
The teacher of religion must be able to select, evaluate and organize the 
means to be employed according to the following principles: 

(1) The child is the determining factor in the process, and the means 
to be used in his religious education must not only be selected with reference 
to him, but they must also be adapted to his enlarging interests, needs and 
capacity. 

(2) Only those means should be employed which find a point of con- 
tact in the experience of the child—that can be translated into his daily life. 

(3) The sources from which the means are selected must be in har- 
mony with the sources from which the means of general education are 
selected. 

3. Relating the mind of the child to the aims sought and to the means 
employed. A knowledge of the mind of the child is an essential part of the 
teacher’s preparation, in order to secure the proper relation between the 
mind of the child and the aims sought on the one hand, and the mind of the 
child and the means employed on the other. The teacher must bear in mind, 
however, that this relation of the mind of the child to the aims and means 
involves not only the adaptation of the means to the learner, but the adapta- 
tion of the learner to the means as well. 

4. Developing technique. Herein is involved an understanding of the 
sources from which method in teaching is derived, so that the teacher may 
discover method for himself. These sources are the aims, the means and 
the mind of the child. Skill in the technique of teaching comes only with 
study and practice—study of the aims, the means, the mind of the child and 
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practice in the use of methods derived from these sources to secure the 
desired results. 

5. Securing and testing results. Before one can either secure or test 
results, there must be knowledge as to the nature of the results desired. The 
ability to secure results depends for the most part upon the technique em- 
ployed, whereas the testing of results involves certain definite standards 
inherent in the aims, the means and the mind of the child. The results of 
the teaching process must be secured and tested in terms of fruitful knowl- 
edge lodged in the mind of the child, interests, ideals, attitudes and motives 
developed and habits and skills acquired in daily living. 

This discussion of the function of teaching makes possible a clear 
definition of the aims to be sought in the preparation and training of teach- 
ers. Professor Stout in his “Organization and Administration of Religious 
Education” says, “The inclusive purpose is to develop right attitudes and 
ideals, to cultivate intelligent interests, to impart fruitful knowledge and 
to develop useful skills.” A study of this inclusive aim of teacher training 
reveals four immediate aims, as follows: 

1. To develop a professional attitude toward the task of teaching, 
realizing that teaching religion is just as important and vital as teaching 
any other subject. Therefore, it requires the same attitude, training and 
skill. 

2. To cultivate intelligent interest in the teaching function, in the task 
itself, in the means used and the pupils taught. 

3. To impart fruitful knowledge as to the aims of religious education, 
the means to be used, technique to be employed and the interests, needs and 
capacity of the pupils being taught. 

4. To develop skill in the technique of teaching by imparting knowl- 
edge as to how to teach and by providing opportunities for the observation 
of teaching and for practice in teaching under supervision. 

These inclusive and proximate goals determine very largely the curri- 
culum of teacher training, which must be thought of in terms of general 
and professional or technical courses. 

The general courses provide the necessary foundation for the teacher’s 
further preparation. Courses in Bible, psychology, history, literature, art 
and music constitute the cultural and educational background for a more 
specialized training in the art of teaching. It is safe to say that a teacher 
of religion is greatly handicapped without a thorough knowledge of these 
fundamental subjects. On the other hand, he is equally handicapped if his 
preparation consists chiefly of this general background and lacks the neces- 
sary professional training. 

The professional or technical courses should furnish definite knowledge 
as to how to teach and should provide an opportunity for the observation of 
good teaching and for practice in teaching under supervision. A statement 
as to the nature of such courses follows: 

1. Inasmuch as all instruction must be adapted to the mind of the 
learner, it is of the utmost importance that the teacher of religion pursue 
systematic courses dealing with the psychology of his pupils. He dare not 
depend upon casual observations to gain this fundamental knowledge, but 
he must acquire it by means of carefully directed courses dealing with the 
psychology of childhood and youth. 
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2. An intensive study in the field of curriculum is a fundamental part 
of the teacher’s professional training, first for the purpose of securing gen- 
eral knowledge as to the whole range of curriculum, and second, for the pur- 
pose of securing knowledge as to the principles underlying the selection, 
evaluation and organization of subject matter. The teacher of religion 
must make a careful study of the subject matter to be used in his own grade 
and endeavor to relate it not only to the subject matter used in the other 
grades of his school, but to the subject matter of general education as well. 

3. Assuming that the teacher understands the needs and capacities of 
his pupils and that he is thoroughly familiar with the subject matter he 
is to teach, we conceive the next step in his training to be the development 
of the technique of teaching. He needs, first of all, a course in general 
method which will help him to discover the sources from which method may 
be derived, namely, the aims, the means, the mind of the child. Method in 
teaching is chiefly a matter of adaptation, but courses in special method help 
to make this adaptation possible. The teacher of religion needs courses 
dealing with methods adapted to different ages and for the teacher of chil- 
dren, training in story-telling and methods of dramatization is quite indis- 
pensable. 

4. The principle that one learns to do by doing is applicable to the 
field of teacher-training. One learns to teach by teaching, not only by teach- 
ing, but by correct teaching. It is highly important that the teacher have 
ample opportunity for the observation of good teaching, providing such 
observation be carefully planned and directed. Actual teaching under com- 
petent supervision is a vital part of the teacher’s training, but the utmost 
care must be exercised at this point to make both the observation of teaching 
and practice teaching contribute to the fullest extent in the teacher’s training. 

It might well be said that the general and professional training of a 
teacher avails little unless that teacher possesses the personal and spiritual 
equipment that conditions his effectiveness as a teacher. There must be a 
capacity for growth and that warmth of personality which only the quest 
for the best in life can develop. Above all, the teacher of religion must 
possess a satisfactory, contagious religious experience that makes religion 
vital and attractive to those whom he teaches. 





Week-day Church Schools of the Individual 
Church Type 


WALTER ALBION SQUIRES* 


I. Definition. The Individual Church Type of week-day church school 
is that in which week-day religious instruction is offered to pupils of public 
school age, at least one hour a week, and approximately throughout the 
public school year, by an individual church which has no plan for co-oper- 
ation with other churches for the giving of such instruction. Under this 
plan the giving of week-day religious instruction is a part of the educational 
program of the individual church in the same sense as the giving of religious 
instruction in the Sunday school is a part of its educational program. The 
individual church decides upon a course of study for the week-day classes, 
appoints the supervisory agencies, selects the teachers, and raises the funds 
necessary to carry on the work. 

II. Growth of this Type of Week-Day Church School. A careful 
analysis of the plans of organization in the cities now carrying on week-day 
religious instruction shows that in a majority of cases the week-day church 
schools are of the Individual Church Type. In fact, this type is quite evi- 
dently out-stripping all others. The more rapid growth of the Individual 
Church Type of week-day church schools may be due, in part, to the fact 
that this type is comparatively less difficult to inaugurate than any of the 
other types. It is probably true, however, that the rapid development of the 
Individual Church Type of week-day church schools is likewise due, in part, 
to certain distinct advantages which it possesses over other types of week- 
day church schools. 

III. Advantages of the Individual Church Type of Week-Day Church 
Schools. The determining of the question as to just which type of week- 
day church school is best suited to any particular community is a matter 
of importance demanding careful thought and wide investigation of the local 
conditions. That any one type of organization should be held up as the ideal 
and all other types discredited is an attitude to be avoided by all who are 
sincerely friendly to the movement for week-day religious instruction. 
Different communities demand different types of organization. It is alto- 
gether probable that we have not yet hit upon the type best suited to our 
American communities, in general. The movement has proved to be capable 
of very wide adaptation and we should endeavor to keep it so. There is 
great need for the setting up of standards in certain phases of the work, but 
we are not yet ready for the exalting of any one type as the standard. It 
will be understood, therefore, that the enumeration of certain elements of 
strength in the type of week-day church school we are considering, is not 
intended as adverse and unfriendly criticism of other types of week-day 
church schools. 

1. This type of week-day church school awakens deep and wide inter- 
est within the membership of the individual church. Churches feel that a 
week-day church school of this type is their own enterprise. That sense of 
responsibility which is necessary for the success and permanence of the 
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week-day church school enterprise is developed. Financial support is thus 
rendered possible and the work placed on a sound basis. A meager and 
uncertain financial support has been one of the greatest handicaps of the 
week-day church school movement thus far, and there seems to be no 
remedy for the evil other than in binding the movement so closely to the 
churches that they will look upon the giving of week-day religious instruc- 
tion as one of their primary tasks; a task too important to be neglected, or 
to be delegated to any other body unless guarantees are forthcoming as to 
the efficiency with which the work will be done. 

2. This type of week-day church school makes it possible for the in- 
dividual church to put on a unified and efficient program of religious instruc- 
tion. A lack of correlation has been one of the most serious defects in the 
educational program of the church. The educational agencies of the Church 
have grown up independently of one another and they exist side by side in 
the same church and have hardly a speaking acquaintance with each other. 
The time available for religious instruction is meager at best, and our re- 
ligious educational agencies must be correlated, or we shall waste even the 
little time we have. A half dozen religious educational agencies in a single 
church, each with its own program and no adjustment with the programs 
of other agencies, and all seeking to reach and instruct the same children, 
makes a situation pedagogically unfavorable that little of real instruction, 
or of genuine nurture can be attained. Is the week-day church school to be 
only another of these unrelated agencies for religious education added to a 
situation already bad? If such is the case, we may be sure that the benefits 
we are hoping from the movement will not be fully realized. 

But such an outcome of the week-day religious education movement 
is not at all necessary. We ought not to allow it to occur. The movement 
offers an unprecedented opportunity to raise the educational program of the 
Church to a high status of efficiency. Week-day religious instruction offers 
a central and unifying principle about which the whole educational program 
of the Church may be arranged in such a way as to secure a larger and 
better organization of this work than the Protestant Church has ever known. 

‘The need of the hour is for a unified course of study and a compre- 
hensive program of activities for the children and youth of the church. 
Portions of this course of study should be assigned to the Sunday school, 
other portions to the week-day church school, other portions to the expres- 
sional organizations. Such organizations as the Christian Endeavor societies 
should be the agencies for carrying over into the lives of the pupils the in- 
struction given in Sunday school and week-day church school, rather than, 
as they are at present, independent agencies, with an expressional program 
based on the meager information they are able to provide in their own 
limited time allowance. Under the plan suggested the Sunday sessions 
could be made largely devotional and thus valuable training in worship 
could be provided. The week-day sessions could be largely informational. 

3. This type of week-day church school will help the individual church 
to reach and hold children and young people who are now spiritually 
neglected. Experience has shown that the week-day church school is able 
to reach many children the Sunday schools have failed to reach. The larger 
and more efficient the educational program of the individual church the 
more certain it is that the children of its constituency will be reached and 
held. Twenty-five millions of children and youth of Protestant lineage are 
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outside of the churches and Sunday schools because the educational policy 
of Protestantism has been, on the whole, hazy in its conception, halting in 
its activities, and inefficient in its methods. The week-day church school 
movement, if it fulfills its mission, must do something more than add a 
modicum of time to that already available for religious instruction. It must 
do something more than add another agency to the number already existing. 
It must reorganize the whole system of religious education, not only making 
more time for religious instruction available, but enabling us to use to better 
advantage the time we already possess. 

4. This type of week-day church school enables the Church to offer 
a completed religious education io all its children and youth. The religious 
education provided by the Protestant Churches of America has been griev- 
ously incomplete. It has been too largely of the abstract information kind. 
A complete religious education must include not only information but like- 
wise training in worship, and practice in Christian living. In a church 
school having Sunday, week-day, and expressional sessions, it is entirely 
possible to so arrange the program of instruction, worship, and expression 
that all phases of the religious educational process will receive adequate 
and proportional emphasis. In our present situation where independent 
religious educational agencies exist side by side within the local church and 
each tries to cover the whole field of educational activity, a thorough and 
proportionate emphasis of all the steps of the religious educational process 
is impossible. 

IV. Some Defects of the Individual Church Type of Week-Day Church 
Schools. As has already been said, this type of week-day church schools is 
not offered as the ideal. It has certain elements of strength, but also certain 
elements of weakness. Its weakness lies in the danger that under the plan 
religious education will be looked upon as a purely denominational task, 
whereas it is in part a denominational task, in part a community task. The 
cause of religious education has been woefully hampered in our country 
by the lack of interdenominational co-operation. The distribution of 
religious educational agencies is remarkably faulty because denominations 
have not conferred with one another in the planting of churches and Sunday 
schools. It is evident that if the Individual Church Type of week-day 
church schools is to become the standard for our country, it must be supple- 
mented by some form of interdenominational community organization which 
will have at least advisory oversight over the work of religious instruction 
in the churches and which will have full control of such matters as the plant- 
ing of new church school enterprises. 




















Notes 


Rev. A. E. Shattuck is Director of Religious Education of the Central 
Union Church, Honolulu. 


Rev. Ivan S. Nowlan has been called as Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Sunday School Association. 


Rev. Miles B. Fisher is Director of Religious Education at Hillside 
Presbyterian Church, East Orange, N. J. 


The Sunday school of the Second Baptist Church, St. Louis—L. R. 
Call, Director—publishes a weekly four-page paper. 


The Utica, N. Y., Community School of Christian Education subscribes 
to keep RELicious EpucatTIon in the Utica Public Library. 


“Prayers for Little Children: The First Four Years,” is the title 
of a pamphlet published by the Diocese of Massachusetts, Department of 
Religious Education, 1 Joy street, Boston. 


Girl Scouts and their leaders, to the number of 89,864, were in 1920 
organized in every State, and in Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Alaska. There are 
troops in 1,400 cities, and local councils in 162 places. 


The Roseville M. E. Church, Newark, N. J., Rev. H. W. Blashfield, 
Director, publishes a very handy little summary of their work in religious 
education. This school meets in two sections, Beginners and Primary in the 
morning, at the hour of church services, and the other departments in the 
afternoon. 


The First Baptist Church of Worcester, Mass., L. Earl Jackson, Di- 
rector, has a Training Class for Young People with a course of study cov- 
ering two years and consisting of seventy hours of class work and thirty 
hours of observation and practice work, taught by Miss Fitch, the Principal 
of the Practice School at the Worcester Normal. 


Recent pamphlets on plans of accredited High-school Bible study 
include: “Plans for Gaining High-school Credit for Bible Study,” issued 
by The Department of Public Instruction, Schenectady, N. Y., and others, 
bearing similar titles issued by Department of Public Instruction, Elmira, 
N. Y.; J. A. Churchill, Superintendent of Public Instruction for Oregon, 
Salem, Ore.; Professor W. M. Forrest, University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 
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The Academy of Dramatic Education, Chicago, is offering a course on 
“Bible Plays for Children.” 


The season’s work of the Daily Vacation Bible Schools of Spokane, 
Washington, wound up with a “Pageant of Peace.” 


The ninth convention of the World’s Sunday School Association will 
be held in Glasgow, Scotland, in the summer of 1924. 


The St. Louis Community Training School is now nearing the end of 
its eighth year of work; 102 schools are represented in the student body. 


The El Paso Sunday School Association recently made a religious 
census of the high schools of that city and has published a rather interest- 
ing analysis of the returns. 


A number of churches are paying especial attention to new plans for 
young people. The First Baptist of Worcester has “Open House” every 
Sunday afternoon, with special programs. 


St. Johnsbury, Vt., has organized a Community Council of Religious 
Education and issued a pamphlet with a striking argument for a more ex- 
tended program of religious education. 


A program on Religious Education by Professors Hartshorne, Coe 
and Kilpatrick and Mrs. D. Everett Waid, was one of the features of the 
annual reunion and conferences at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


“The International Sunday School Council of Religious Education” is 
the name of the old International Sunday School Association under its re- 
organization and merger with The Sunday School Council. 


Rev. Orville A. Petty, Ph.D., D.D., pastor of Plymouth Church in New 
Haven, and well known for his notable service as chaplain overseas, has 
been appointed Lecturer in the History of Religious Education at Yale 
Divinity School. 


It is estimated that between fifteen and thirty thousand persons in the 
United States are engaged in forms of social service; for them a profes- 
sional organization has been created in the American Association of Social 


Workers, 130 East 22nd St., New York. 


The First Presbyterian Church of Victoria, British Columbia, pub- 
lishes a special report of their “Department of Religious Education,” show- 
ing a wide range of activities. One of the interesting special features is the 
appointment of a Director of Written Reviews who also has charge of 
the examinations for the school. Mr. Aubone Hoyle is Director of R. E. 
in this church. 
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The New York City Sunday School Association recently presented at 
the College of the City of New York a pageant entitled “Tomorrow’s 
Citizen.” 


The annual convention of the Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. opened with a religious service conducted by the General Secretary 
of the R. E. A. 


The Glasgow, Scotland, school authorities have initiated a campaign 
in the schools for “clean language in speech and writing.” Pupils sign 
pledge cards. 


The International Lesson Committee is projecting a new series of 
Sunday-school lessons known as the “American Indian Series,” prepared for 
those who do not have the background of the child in the schools for white 
people. A year’s course, for primary grades, is entitled “Selected Bible 
Stories,” the next year, for Juniors, “The Life of Jesus,” and a third year, 
for Intermediate-Senior groups, “The Travels of Paul.” 


St. Andrews Church, Westmount, Quebec, Rev. G. F. Dewey, Director, 
issues a neat folder of information on the organization, courses and program 
of the church school. 


Auburn Theological Seminary has been giving, under Professor St. 
John, a short intensive course of five weeks in Religious Education for 
volunteer workers. 


In the annual Sunday-school report of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, recently made by Dr. W. S. Bovard, corresponding secretary, some 
of the important items were: Number of new Sunday schools organized, 
446 ; 283,202 new pupils, making the total enrollment 4,750,762. 


Two important publications have been issued by the Presbyterian Board: 
Bulletin No. 8, “A Three Hour a Week Church School,” which gives a 
practical program for the correlation of young people’s work, the Sunday 
strength in the type of week-day church school we are considering, is not 
intended as adverse and unfriendly criticism of other types of week-day 
them. 


The Psychological Corporation has been incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York, for the advancement of psychology and the pro- 
motion of the useful applications of psychology, to enter into contracts for 
the execution of psychological work and to render expert services involving 
the application of psychology to educational, business, administrative and 
other problems. Prof. J. McKeen Cattell is the President and President 
Walter D. Scott is Vice-President. 








‘‘International’’-""Council’’ Merger 


By official action, taken February 15th and 16th, The International 
Sunday School Association and The Sunday School Council joined forces 
under a new name, the union being based on the following action: 

1. The redrganized Executive Committee of the International Sunday 
School Association, based on the agreement of cooperation and Exhibit “A” 
(January-February, 1920) is the merged body of Territorial and Denomi- 
national forces as formerly represented by the International Sunday School 
Association and the Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denominations. 

2. This merged body shall be called the International Sunday School 
Council of Religious Education. 

3. The International Sunday School Council of Religious Education 
shall appoint a Committee on Education composed of not more than sixty 
members. 

4. The International Sunday School Council of Religious Education 
shall set up groups of professional workers, the Chairman of each of 
which shall be consulting member of the International Sunday School 
Council of Religious Education. 

These groups shall be such as Children’s Workers, Young People’s 
Workers, Adult Workers, Field Workers, Directors of Religious Education, 
Denominational Editors, Denominational Publishers, etc. 

5. We recommend that the Executive Committee of the Sunday 
School Association request the Congress of the United States to amend 
the Charter by changing the name “The International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation” to “The International Sunday School Council of Religious Edu- 
cation.” 

6. Pending the change of the legal name of the organization by Con- 
gressional action, we recommend that the business of the organization shall 
be conducted under the new name. 

7. We recommend that the International Executive Committee be re- 
quested to revise its By-Laws in harmony with the foregoing provisions. 





THE KENTUCKY INQUISITION 


Two bills have been introduced in the legislature of Kentucky forbid- 
ding the teaching of that which would contradict the Bible, especially the 
teaching of evolutionary principles in schools and colleges. The Senate 
committee rejected the first bill, but the House committee has reported 
favorably a more drastic measure, providing for a fine of not less than “fifty 
nor more than five thousand dollars, or confinement in the county jail not 
less than ten days or for more than twelve months” for any “teacher, prin- 
cipal, superintendent, president or other person connected directly or indi- 
rectly with such schools or institutions who shall knowingly teach or permit to 
be taught Darwinism, Atheism, Agnosticism, or the Theory of Evolution in 
so far as it pertains to the origin of man.” Of course the ministerial pro- 
tectors of the faith are the sponsors of this medieval proposal. 
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Book Reviews 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION oF RE Licious Epucation, John E. Stout. 
(Abingdon Press, New York, 1922, $1.50.) (S.9-1.) The two striking points about 
this book are that it treats of organization as related to the many possible forms of 
activity in religious education—rather than to Sunday schools alone, and that it is writ- 
ten from the point of view of modern general education. Moreover there is an 
introductory chapter on the principles and aims of religious education which is of 
importance as indicating the author’s theory in general. Professor Stout says “Stated 
briefly, social reconstruction is the inclusive objective toward which we are striving. 
But this means also individual reconstruction. A new social order is conditioned upon 
the co-operation of individuals who have both the disposition and ability to secure 
and maintain it. Any program set up by the church which does not recognize this 
as the fundamental task, in the sense that first things must come first, will not get 
very far.” He states his fundamental principle as follows, “Determine what children 
should become in personal characteristics and in social disposition and abilities and then 
educate for the accomplishment of these things.” This statement, however, might be 
somewhat misleading if it means that we should conceive fixed types and train 
them, but, apparently, the emphasis is on the thought that character and dispositions 
should be the dominating aim in education. In Chapter III the aims are treated under 
two divisions, the ultimate and the proximate; the former is well expressed: “To 
secure a@ continuous reconstruction of experience with an increasing sense of spiritual 
values, a growing consciousness of God and Christ in the life, and an expanding dis- 
position and ability to recognize and discharge one’s obligations to God and to his 
fellows.” One is tempted to quote again: “Training for citizenship, therefore, means 
training for participation in a democratic society which attempts to secure not only 
equal opportunities for all, but also seeks to distribute responsibilities according to the 
abilities of the individuals who discharge them.” Here, then, is clear recognition of 
the social processes as well as the social aim, and this marks a refreshing step forward 
from certain recent statements of theory in religious education which imply reliance in 
the main on intellectual processes, on the effects of certain concepts found in literature 
principally. But, does Professor Stout consistently apply his principles of social aim 
and social processes? This is not an unfair question since organization and super- 
vision deal with such matters as choice of curriculum, and the point of view as to 
curriculum will determine method. Our disappointment is felt in noting the tend- 
ency to regard method so dominantly as instructional and, apparently, not to develop 
the varied areas of social activities as integral in the experience called a curriculum. 
Yet here one appreciates the author’s difficulty; he is thinking of the modern public 
school and, therefore, tends to accept the mechanics of that institution, to take for 
granted fixed curricula and modes of organization. But the value of the book ranks 
very high. It will be of constant usefulness to all who have to do with the organiza- 
tion and supervision of religious education in church schools, community schools and 
week-day schools. Their practical problems are taken up in detail, in the light of 
wide observation and experience, and at every point the details are treated with fullness. 
Especially valuable are the sections dealing with standards of educational work and 
with supervision. These we would commend with earnestness to the study of all who 
are attempting the organization of week-day schools. There is no hesitancy here in 
the establishment of high standards nor in insistence upon the difficult and costly 
way of right method as over against the tempting paths of easy, careless, slipshod 
attempts. We need this guidance in a field where there is the constant temptation to 
play at religious instruction, to be content with workers, methods, standards and attain- 
ments that could not pass muster in any other field. The thoroughness with which 
Professor Stout has treated his theme indicates a hopeful situation, that the aspects 
of organization and management are being taken with new seriousness. H. F.C 

THE BookHouse For CHILDREN, Olive Beaupré Miller. (The Bookhouse for 
Children, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago.) (P.9.) In six volumes, I, “In the Nursery,” 
a careful selection of nursery rhymes, leading on gradually to the very simplest 
rhythmic stories. II, “Up One Pair of Stairs,” stories of child life in other countries. 
III, “Through Fairy Halls,” fairy tales, gathered from the folk lore of almost every 
nation. IV, “The Treasure Chest,” adventure, progressing from the more adventurous 
fairy tales to realistic adventure. V, “From the Tower Window,” romantic adventure. 
VI, “The Latch-Key,” is the key to the entire set, giving indices, interesting biographies. 
and many helpful facts concerning the stories. It is no exaggeration to say that for ~ 
many years we have waited and looked for this collection, a treasury from which we 
might draw suitable and attractive stories to read to little children and for those older 
to enjoy. All thoughtful parents know something of the problem of satisfying the 
story-appetite in children, and some of them realize what an opportunity is afforded 
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for spiritual training. But no matter how capacious our crowded book-shelves nor 
how rich our acquaintance with the ideal world of books it always seemed that just 
the stories we needed were not there. Collections there were in great number; and at 
last we began to formulate a standard: there should be a collection of story and 
general-reading material which would result from years of patient testing and 
gathering; it must include only that which would have some real claim to be literature, 
only that which wins the interests and is worthy of the memory of children; it must be 
illustrated by artists and not by pot-luck plates; it must have worthy form and fitting 
appearance. Now all these specifications are met in this series. In twenty-five hundred 
pages of large, clear type, with delightful, artistic, colored headings and page illus- 
trations, Mrs. Miller has rendered a splendid service to families and to childhood by the 
exercise of both fine artistic taste and high spiritual tests in selecting and arranging 
these stories. It seems not unlikely that when the volumes are opened up we shall 
see the older members of the family first putting their heads into the book-house for 
a peep around and then settling down for a long visit, and certainly the younger 
members will move in and make themselves at home for many a happy, helpful 
hour. HH, PoG, 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF Reticion, Charles W. Ellwood. (Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York.) Professor Ellwood, of the University of Missouri, has already 
rendered fine service in the scientific treatment of the problem of social life with 
a clear recognition of the meaning and place of religion. This is much more than 
a study, as the title might imply, of the changes taking place in theological thought; 
it is rather an analysis both of the significance of Christianity in society and of the 
present stage of our civilization, and a statement of the characteristics of a positive 
religious faith that will function in our world. Ellwood follows Ames in his concept 
of religion historically and Coe in his view of its function in society. “The real 
religious problem of our society is to secure the general acceptance of a religion 
adapted to the requirements of continuous progress toward an ideal society, consisting 
in all humanity.” His hope lies in a social religion, one directed toward the con- 
version of current paganism to an ideal society of justice and goodwill. This will 
be possible through a positive interpretation and application of the central teaching 
of Jesus to the definite situations of human life. Men will find their faith in social 
purpose, their religion in devotion to social ends, their spiritual satisfactions in 
human values. “The production of men, not commodities, must be the aim of sound 
social religion.” Here, then, is a book which no religious worker can afford to 
neglect, one of the most significant of recent works, not so much for any novelty in 
its argument, as for the cogency of its reasoning, the richness of its background and 
the practical good sense of its ideal outlook. HP. C. 





Book Notes 


PARENTS AND THEIR CHILDREN, Mary E. Moxcey. (Methodist 300k Concern, 
New York, 1922, 75c.) (P.4.) Every new book on the problems and methods of 
religious training in the family is a welcome proof of awakening interest in this most 
important field. This is designed as one of the texts in the new series of training 
manuals and is for the use of parents’ classes as an introductory book. Twelve brief 
chapters discuss, with Miss Moxcey’s clear vision of youth and of educational theory, 
some of the outstanding needs and opportunities in home life. 


THE UNSEEN Side or Cuitp Lire, Elizabeth Harrison. (Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1922, $1.25.) (G.2.) Those who know—and who does not?—Miss Harrison’s 
Study of Child Nature will look for much here, and will not be disappointed. She is 
showing how the child’s life of consciousness, especially in the exercise of the will, 
may be developed. She makes many practical suggestions on the work of the mother 
and the teacher. While one mey wonder whether there is a due balance in the emphasis 
on training in habitual obedience, certainly all parents meeting the problems of training 
the volitional life will find help here. 


A Stupy or THE Littte Cnrip, Mary Theodora Whitley. (Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1921, 60c.) (S.7.1.) A very good little manual on child-study, especially 
of the earlier years. Each chapter is prefaced by directions for investigation and 
observation. Whether in a class or individually, any teacher of beginners, or any 
parent would be helped by this book. 
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Tue MorHer-TEACHER OF ReEticion, Anna Freelove Betts. (Abingdon Press, 
New York, 1922, $2.00.) (P.4.) Does the large number of books for mothers and 
on child-training indicate a deepening realization of the importance of the pre-school 
years in the home? It is to be hoped that this is the case. If there is such a growing 
sense of need Mrs. Betts’ book will find a hearty welcome. It is one of the best that 
we have seen, especially valuable in its method of bringing together so much material 
which mothers can use and, with this, giving practical directions on the care of training 
of little children. While stress is put on materials of instruction there seems to be a 
— of the fact that the religious life is developing in the total experience of 
all living. 


A System oF CHARACTER TRAINING OF CHILDREN, G. Hardy Clark. (Seaside Print- 
ing Co., Long Beach, Calif., 1921.) (P.1.) A carefully prepared, brief manual for 
the guidance of parents in the physical care and moral training of children; the 
emphasis is on the former, but there is a scoring card for the development of moral 
abilities which, while it would have to be used with caution, still offers suggestions 
on possible tests. 


GotpEN Deeps in CHarAcTER Epucation, M. A. Cassidy. (Bobbs-Merrili Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, 1921.) (T.9-M.) The fruitage of the interesting work carried 
on by Superintendent Cassidy in the schools of Lexington, Kentucky, where the pupils 
gathered and compiled, in special books, records of striking actions, usually in current 
life, indicative of moral qualities. The method is described and other supplemental 
material given. The method has attracted attention in many places and is capable of 
much good in wise hands. 


Our Junior DepartMENT, Jeannette A. McNaughton. (Judson Press, Philadel- 
phia, 1921, 75c.) (S.3-4-7.) "A well- written, readable book, evidently based on wide 
experience and with a good educational background. The problems of organization, 
methods of teaching and all that teachers and leaders have to do in the grades of 
the Junior Department receive careful attention. 


Sorter Brste Prays, Rita Benton. (Abingdon Press, New York, 1922, $1.25.) 
(S.6.) Ten Biblical plays are given, with directions for stage setting and action. There 
is much material here that children will use and enjoy. But we wonder what the 
prohibition censor will say about the presentation of Eli’s carousing, drunken sons! 
The book is well prepared and printed. 


Tue Cuitpren’s Division oF THE LittLE SunpAy Scuoot, Maud Junkin Baldwin. 
(Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1922, 60c.) (S.3 1-3.) A carefully prepared and 
highly practiced study of organization and methods in the earlier grades and especially 
in smaller schools. The problems of such schools are held definitely in mind and useful 
plans are suggested all the way through. 


MASTERPIECES FROM THE BIBLE, Edited by Emerson O. Bradshaw. (Chicago Church 
Federation, Chicago.) (P.4.) Over one hundred well-chosen selections, printed in 
handy form, sold at a very low price, and suitable for use in family workship. 


Tue BiotocicaL Founpations oF Beier, Wesley Raymond Wells. (R. G. Badger, 
Boston, 1921, $2.00.) (G.0.) Religious beliefs are studied as biological factors with 
reference to their effect on human behavior and their consequent relation to human 
existence. A special chapter on religious education is largely an argument for the 
recapitulation theory as a basis, together with the Freudian inhibitory process. The 
treatment is brief and sketchy. 


Tue Lire anp Times or Jesus—Teacher’s Manual, Frederick C. Grant. (Abing- 
don Press, New York, 1922, $1.00.) Often, as in this case, the teacher’s manual is a 
better indication of educational method than the pupil’s text. If the object of such a 
course be to construct a reasonable and winning picture of the ministry of Jesus the 
methods here suggested would be highly effective, for this is one of the best treatments 
of the subject on an intellectual plane. But this method seems to be divorced from the 
current realities of the pupil’s experience. As an instance, and surely a crucial one, 
take the directions in each lesson on “Activity”; the pupil is to paste pictures in a new 
book or to fill out certain notes or learn a hymn. There are but few exceptions to this 
segregated, factitious activity. Surely there must be ways through which such a life 
as this finds itself in the daily, present lives of boys and girls. 

THe MEANING oF Service, Harry Emerson Fosdick. (Association Press, New 
York, 1921, $1.25.) What a meaty and yet fascinating pocket-book? One of the few 
books that serve as either text-book or traveling companion. Arranged on the day- 
by-day plan it is altogether free from mechanical tricks in its steady development of 
the plea for and plan of the religious life as one of intelligent, sacrificial rich and joyous 
service. 
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Lire-ProsLEMS AND Bisie-Stupy Discussions ror H1-Y Cruss, Leaders’ Edition 
and Students’ Edition, Bruce W. Tallman, (Published by author.) (Z.6.) Only 
a page a day for some six months of weekly group discussions, but the material is 
packed, it is boiled down to real questions, and is just that which high-schools do 
discuss and on which they need help. 


Jesus or NazaretH, Ernest D. Burton. (American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture, University of Chicago, 1920.) (S.8-13.) One of the text-books of the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature. Stimulating, succinct, based on fine scholarship, with 
definite contacts with present day life for young people and adults. 


Tue Psatms as Liturcies, John P. Peters. (Macmillan Company, New York, 
$4.00.) A very careful study, in most interesting manner, of the Psalms as used in 
worship in the Jewish temple. Following a brief critical study of the collection, the 
history of the use of liturgies in Israel is discussed, and then each Psalm is taken 
separately, with a new translation by the author, and studied with reference to its 
probable use in worship. The author’s background of archeological research, and his 
ability to make real the scenes in which this material was used, result in new and 
vivid pictures which give many of the Psalms richer meaning. Without being a book 
of textual study the treatment affords a valuable type of expository help. 


Tue Boox or Missionary Heroes, Basil Mathews. (George H. Doran Company, 
New York, $1.50.) With remarkable skill, without strained effort, but in simplicity 
and fidelity to fact, the author has written a book of romance, a record of the heart- 
stirring incidents of the great enterprise of missions. He begins with the first 
century, but there is ample modern material, and all the way through the imagination 
and hero-worship of youth is likely to be captured. As one finishes this book he 
wonders why text-books in religion cannot more frequently be as winning and in- 
spiring, and why this could not well be used as a text in church schools. 


Tue CARPENTER AND His Kinepom, Alexander Irvine. (Scribners, New York, 
$1.50.) Something fresh and attractive in the treatment of the New Testament story. 
Incident by incident, parable by parable, the early teaching are applied to the immediate 
life of today, in the spirit and language of one intense with sympathy with modern 
needs and problems. There is no dry theology here, but it is as though the warm, 
simple, human personality that makes the Gospels immertal lived and spoke on our 
streets. 

Texts For Pastors Crasses. The following are the titles of small manuals, not 
noticed hitherto in these columns, suitable for tiie use of classes preparing for mem- 
bership in churches: CHRISTIAN CERTAINTIES, Brown & Perdriau; (Piigrim Press, 
Boston). A Brier Text Book For THE Pastor’s TRAINING Crass, Brown & Day; 
(Cong’l1 Commission on Evangelism & Devotional Life, New York). MANuat For 
Communicants’ Crass, J. R. Miller; (Presbyterian Board Publication & S. S. Work, 
Philadelphia). CHristrAN Doctrine AND Lire, T. W. Young; (American Bapt. Pub- 
lication Soc., Philadelphia). THe CHurcw anp Its Sacraments, E. B. Chappell; 
(Publishing House M. E. Church, So., Nashville). Sruprrs 1n Metnopist History, 
J.M. Culbreth; (Smith & Lamar, Nashville). (Q.8.) 


Tue Encuisu Bree, James S. Stevens. (Abingdon Press, New York, 1921, $1.25.) 
(S.9-12.) This is precisely what has long been needed for work in English in second- 
ary schools and Junior colleges, an approach to the literary values of the Bible by 
a study of its place in and contribution to our English literature. The work bears 
evidences of the fact that it is the result of long experience in actual teaching and in 
use of the material. The method seems to be one which could be used most ef- 
fectively, and this treatment should be examined by all who seek to teach the Bible, 
and English, to young people. 

THe CuristiAn IN SocraL Retationsuies, Dorr Frank Diefendorf. (Methodist 
Book Concern, New York, 1922, 75c.) (S.8-12.) Good, practical, forward looking 
studies, thirteen lessons, well-suited to classes of young men and women. These are 
an encouraging part of the current movement toward text-book material addressed to 
the Christian life and society, for they are marked by these characteristics: definitely 
facing life’s needs, thinking in social terms and interpreting Christian teaching in 
terms of a religious social order. The questions faced are those with which men 
are deeply concerned today. 


THE Mopern REaper’s BrsLeE For Scuoots, R. G. Moulton, editor. (Chas. Scribners, 
New York, $2.50.) This is an abridgement of the complete earlier work by Dr. 
Moulton, the selections being made on the basis of the needs and interests of school 
pupils, particularly those of high-school age. Yet there seems to be nothing essentially 
valuable. omitted, the literary portions are given in modern form and the narrative 
summaries are well done. Altogether this is an excellent arrangement of the material 
for the study of the Old Testament as literature. 

















The Religious Education Association 


Nineteenth Annual Convention 
PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 
Chicago, March 29-April 1, 1922 
Headquarters and Meeting Place, The Congress Hotel 
Wednesday, March 29, 9:30 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 


Meetings of Directors of Religious Education. 
Meetings of Committees, and of bodies meeting with the R. E. A. 


OPENING SESSION 


8:00 P.M. First General Public Meeting ; program arranged especially 
for College, University and Seminary Students. 


Addresses: ‘Religious Education and the World Outlook.” 


Hon. John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of Education. 
Pres. Arlo A. Brown, University of Chattanooga. 


Thursday, March 30. 
DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 
11:00 TEACHERS OF THE BIBLE IN COLLEGES. 
2:00 UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 
CHURCH SCHOOLS. 


4:00 PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
TEACHERS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN COL- 
LEGES, ETC. 


6:00 DINNER, arranged by Commission on Christian Education, 
Chicago Federation of Churches. See under “Concur- 
RENT MEETINGS.” 


8:00 SECOND GENERAL PUBLIC MEETING. 
The President’s Annual Address, 
“The Expansion of Our Heritage.” 
Professor Theodore G. Soares, The University of Chicago. 
Addresses: “Religious Education in a Liberty-loving Nation.” 
Rabbi Louis Wolsey, Euclid Avenue Temple, Cleveland. 
“The Hour of Hope in Religious Education.” 
Henry F. Cope. 
Friday, March 31, 9:00 A. M. 
Annual Business Meeting of the R. E. A. 
Election of Officers. 


Action on the Constitution (see notice on page 106, Reticious Epuca- 
tion, April, 1921.) 
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CONFERENCE ON WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Congress Hotel, Chicago 
Rules of the Conference: 

All sessions are open freely to the public. 

All members of the Religious Education Association have the right to 
participate in discussion. 

Each speaker must be recognized by the chairman who will give his 
name to the conference. 

Speakers in the discussion are limited to three minutes’ time. 

All the discussions which follow presuppose that those who partici- 
pate have read the preliminary reports and studies published in 
Reticious Epucation for February and April. 


Preliminary Studies: 
1. The Legal Basis: 


(1) The General Provisions, Carl Zollman, Attorney, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


(2) Specific Provisions, Charles L. Dibble, Attorney, Kalamazoo, 
(Published is Re.icious Epucation for February) 
2. Surveys: 
(1) A Field Survey of Week Day Religious Education, Erwin L. 
Shaver, M. A., Professor, Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. 
(2) <A Statistical Survey. 
Both surveys have been carried on by The Religious Education Associa- 


tion and the Commitee on Social and Religious Surveys. 
(Published in Reticious Epucation for April.) 


FIRST SESSION 
Friday, March 31st, 10:30 A. M. 


Presiding, George Albert Coe, President of the Council of Religious 
Education. 

Appointment of the Committee on Findings* 

Announcement of the Continuation Committee. 





*All resolutions will be referred to the Committee on Findings; this Committee will report at 
the second, fourth, fifth, seventh and eighth sessions. 

In order to maintain a consistent plan in the conduct of all discussions, the Committee on 
Program has requested the President of the Council to preside at all sessions of the conference. 





NOTICE 


All who plan to attend the Conference on Week-day 
Religious Education are urged to cooperate in making this 
really a conference. Every effort is being made to provide 
and protect the time necessary for discussion. Many of 
the papers, and all reports, are being printed in advance. 
It is essential that all who participate in any way should 
read these papers as they appear in RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION for February and April. 
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Theme for the Session: Wuat ARE THE AIMS OF THE WEEK-Day 
ScHOOLS OF RELIGION ? 


A. Studies on “The Aims of the Week-day Schools.” 


1. “What do we desire to accomplish by week-day religious education ?” 
George H. Betts, Professor, The University of Southern California, 


Edward Sargent, Secretary for the Protestant Episcopal Board of 
Religious Education. ‘ 


2. “The Aim of the Week-day School.” 
Miss May K. Cowles, The Van Wert School. 
Prof. N. E. Richardson, The Evanston Schools. 
N. F. Forsyth, The Calumet District Board. 
Prof. Earle E. Emme, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Prof. C. M. Brunson, Toledo, Ohio. 
Dr. W. F. Southerton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Mary Newton, New York, N. Y. 
Miss Edna L. Acheson, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Rev. William G. Seaman, Gary, Indiana. 
Prof. W.J. Mutch, Ripon, Wisconsin. 
Rev. Geo. S. Yaple, Detroit, Michigan. 
_ Rev. R. S. Chalmers, St. Mark’s Church, Toledo, Ohio. 
All the above papers were published in Reticious Epucation for Feb- 
ruary. 
B. 10:45. Discussion: 
An Evaluation of the Aims. 
Benjamin S. Winchester, Associate Editor Congregational Publishing 
Society, Boston, Mass. 
C. 11:00. General Discussion : 
Opened by the Rev. George Craig Stewart, Evanston, Il. 


SECOND SESSION 
Friday, March 31st, 2 P. M. 


A. Report of the Commitee on Findings. 
Theme for the Session: ProsLEMS RELATING TO THE CURRICULUM. 


B. 2:15. Reports: 


1. “Opposing Theories of the Curriculum.” 
Prof. George Albert Coe, President, The Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. 
(Published in Reticious Epucation for April.) 


2. “An Evaluating Study of (a) Existing Curricula, (b) Proposed 
Courses of Study, and (c) Available Materials of the Curric- 
ulum.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Artman, The University of Chicago. 
(Published in Reticious Epucation for April.) 


C. Discussion: 
In the Light of the Preceding Reports, What are the Problems of the 
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Curriculum? What are the Possible Solutions? 
Prof. Edward P. St. John, Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, 
mM. . 


D. 2:30. General Discussion. 


Opened by Miss Mary E. Abernethy, Gary, Ind. 
Rev. William Samuel Hess, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THIRD SESSION 
Friday, March 31st, 3:30 P. M. 


Theme for the Session: PropLEMS RELATING TO THE CURRICULUM 


A. 3:45. Paper: 


(A Continuation of the Second Session) 


“The Place of Worship in the Curriculum.” 


Prof. Hugh Hartshorne, Union Theological Seminary. 
(Published in Reticious Epucation for April.) 


“The Place of the Fine Arts in the Curriculum. 


H. Augustine Smith, M. A., Director of the Fine Arts in Religion, 


Boston University. 
B. Discussion: 
Fifteen minutes will be allotted to each of the following topics: 


a 
Z. 


3. 


wn 


The Use of Worship in the Curriculum. 
Co-ordinating the curriculum of The Church School (or Sunday 
School) with the curriculum of the Week-day School. 
What is being done, and what should be done with the current prob- 
lems of life, such as: 
The Welfare of the Community. 
Industrial and Social Justice. 
World Peace and Justice. 
How is the problem met where, in a community, the co-operating 
churches hold divergent views, as, for example, divergent views 
as to the Bible? 


Suggestions on the Development of Curricula. 


FOURTH SESSION 
Friday, March 31st, 8:00 P. M. 


A. Report of the Committee on Findings. 

Theme for the Session: PRoBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION AND SUPERVISION 
B. Reports: See the section of the Survey Report under “Organization.” 
C. 8:15. Briefs, for Types of Organization: 10 minutes. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


The Denominational, or individual. 

Rev. W. A. Squires, Presbyterian Board. 
The Co-operating group. 

Rev. Earl F. Zeigler, Rochelle, Iil. 

The City System. 

Rev. W. G. Seaman, Gary. 

The Malden Plan. - 

Prof. Walter S. Athearn, Boston University. 


D. 9:00. Paper: Problems of Supervision. 


Prof. John E. Stout, Northwestern University. 


E. 9:15. General Discussion. 
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FIFTH SESSION 
Saturday, April 1st, 9:00 A. M. 


A. Report of the Committee on Findings. 
Theme for the Session: ProsptemMs or Pusiic-ScHoot RELATIONSHIPS 
B. Reports: See <-tion of Survey under “Organization.” 
C. 9:15. Pape: . official relations are desirable with public schools? 
What u..fficial ? 
Jesse B. Davis, State Superintendent Secondary Schools, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
D. 9:30. General Discussion. 
Fifteen minutes will be ailotted to each of the following topics: 
1. On Co-ordination of Time Schedules. 
2. On Credits and Curriculum. 
3. On Teachers. 
4. On the Use of Buildings. 


SIXTH SESSION 
Saturday, April 1st, 11:00 A. M. 


Theme for the Session: TEAcHING METHopDs 
A. Reports on Methods Prevailing. See section of General Survey. 
B. 11:00. Discussion on Teaching Methods. 
Paper: “The Application of Modern Methods of Teaching to Week- 
day Religious Education.” 
Prof. James F. Hosic, Teachers College, New York. 
(Published in Reticious Epucation for April) 
General Discussion. 
12:00. D. Discussion on Tests and Measurements: 
Paper: 
General Discussion. 
SEVENTH SESSION 
Saturday, April Ist, 2:00 P. M. 
A. Report of Committee on Findings. 
Theme for the Session: PRoBLEMS AS TO PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
B. Reports: 
See report in General Survey, under “Officers and Teachers.” 
C. Papers: 
The Professional Qualifications of Teachers. 
Prof. Walter S. Athearn, Boston University. 


The Preparation and Training of Teachers. 
Marion O. Hawthorne, Northwestern University. 
(Published in Reticious Epucation for April.) 


). Discussion. 
Opened by Prof. C. M. Brunson, Toledo. 


EIGHTH SESSION 
Saturday, April Ist, 3:30 P. M. 
Report of the Committee on Findings. 
Report of the Continuation Committee. 
Action of the Conference. 
5:30 Adjournment. 
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MEETINGS OF DEPARTMENTS 


TEACHERS OF THE BIBLE IN COLLEGES 


Chairman—Ismar J. Peritz, Professor Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Vice-Chairman—George E. Enders, Professor Defiance College, Defiance, Ohio. 
Recording Secretary—Chaplain Raymond Knox, Columbia University. 

Eexecutive Secretary—Fred W. Merrifield, Associate Professor, University of Chicago. 


Thursday, March 30th, 11 A. M. 


The Place of the Bible in Religious Education. 
Prof. J. Milton Vance, College of Wooster, Ohio. 
Biblical Training for Teachers in Week-day Schools. 
Report of the Committee on the Standardization of Biblical Departments. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Chairman—Henry Churchill King, President, Oberlin College. 

Vice-Chairman—Charles E. Wishart, President, College of Wooster. 

Recording Secretary— J. R. Beiler, Professor, Alleghany College. 

Executive Secretary—Robert L. Kelly, Executive Secretary Association of American Colleges, 
111 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Thursday, March 30th, 2 P. M. 


The Training of Adequate Leadership for Week-day Religious Education. 
A symposium. 
President Arlo A. Brown, University of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Prof. Earle E. Emme, Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis. 
Prof. Erwin L. Shaver, Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. 
Discussion. 
President Ozora S. Davis, Chicago Theological Seminary. 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Chairman—Rev. Florence Buck, Boston. 
Vice-Chairman—Rev. Wellington Pixler, Boston. 
Recording Secretary—Rev. B. W. Merrill, Toronto. 
Executive Secretary—Rev. J. W. F. Davies, Winnetka, III. 


Thursday, March 30th, 2 P. M. 


Correlation of the Week-day Curriculum and the Sunday Church School 
Curriculum. 
Rev. B. S. Winchester, Associate Editor The Congregational Publish- 
ing Society, Boston. 
Departmental Research Work on The Curriculum. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Vice-Chairman—Charles D. Lowry, District Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 
Executive Secretary—Jesse B. Davis, Superintendent Secondary Education, Hartford, Conn. 


Thursday, March 30th, 4 P. M. 


Proposed Plans of Moral Instruction and Training. 
Jesse B. Davis, Hartford, Conn. 
Prof. E. Hershey Sneath, Yale University. 
Superintendent Peter A. Mortensen, Chicago. 
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TEACHERS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, SEMINARIES 
AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Chairman—Miss Adelaide Case, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
Vice-Chairman—Edward M. Best, Ph.D., Professor, Theological Colleges, Montreal. 
Executive Secretary—E. L. Shaver, Ph.D., Professor, Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. 


Thursday, March 30th, 4 P. M. 


“Shall there be established a Permanent Commission to pass on Courses, 
Equipment and Organization in Religious Education in Colleges?” 
“Shall similar Commissions be appointed for Theological Seminaries and 

for Training Schools?” 
Discussion. 


CONCURRENT MEETINGS 


I. ASSOCIATION OF DrRECTORS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN CHURCHES 
Wednesday, March 29th. 
Meeting in The French Room, The Congress Hotel. 


Open to members of the Association of Directors of Religious Education 
in Churches and their guests. 


10:00 A. M. Preliminary. 

10:30 A. M. Standards for testing the Individual in his Religious Growth. 
1. The Canadian Standard. 

11:00 A. M. 2. The American Y. M. C. A. Standard. 

1:00 P. M. Luncheon and Business Meeting, open to members only. 

3:00 P. M. The Episcopal Program. 

3:30 P. M. Evaluation of the Standards Presented. 

4:00 P. M. Discussion. 

5:00 P. M. Adjournment. 

6:30 P. M. Supper, open to all members and all Directors doing educa- 


tional work in churches. 


II. THe ContTINUATION COMMITTEE OF THE GARDEN City CONFERENCE 
OF AGENCIES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Wednesday, March 29th, at 3:30 P. M. 
Meeting in The English Room, The Congress Hotel. 


III. Drnner—ApprREss 
Thursday, March 30th, 6 P. M. 


The Commission on Religious Education of the Chicago Federation 
of Churches invites members of the R. E. A. and friends to a dinner at the 
Auditorium Hotel at which Professor George A. Coe will speak on “Re- 
ligious Education and Political Conscience.” 

Tickets for dinner, $1.50 each, may be obtained at the Registration 
Desk, and must be purchased before 4 p. m. of the 30th. 














is now feeding 100,000 orphaned ae, innocent victims of the Great War. Without 
American relief they must perish. 

Your school is asked to assist in saving a few of these little lives by making known 
the facts—They are Human Facts—Vital Facts—Facts eg Humanity. 
For free literature address THE NEAR EAST RELIEF, 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

















COURSES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


By Correspondence 


Re.icious EpucaTIOn IN THE Mopern FamiLy 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE RE icious LIFE 

PrincipLEs AND Metuops or Reticious EpucaTIoNn 

Tue Mopern Sunpay ScHoot. PsycHoLocy or RELIGION 
Tue Etrnicat TEACHINGS OF THE New TESTAMENT 


These Courses and the four hundred and fifty others offered by correspondence 
command credit and may be begun at any time. 


Send for Catalog to Che Gnibersitp of Chicago, (division 38), Chicago, Minois 

















HARTFORD (1 retin" 


nee Sat fall ee associated schools Hartford offers 
wenden’ 1. The Christian ministry 
School of Religious Pedagogy 2. The whole field of religious education 
Dean, E. H. Knight 3. The foreign field 
— Each School has its ind dent facul nd its 
Kennedy School of Missions own matitationt ite aint Bosker thoy Torn one 


interdenominational institution with the unity of 
Dean, E. W. Capen common aim and spirit. 




















THE WEEK-DAY CHURCH-SCHOOL 


By HENRY F. COPE 
The first discussion of this timely and important subject. 
A of information. 
States briefly the present situation and need, 
Gathers up the records of what is being attempted and accomplished in the develop- 
ment of plans. 
So arranges -_ information that it will be of service to all who are seeking to carry 
out similar plans. 
Furnishes the ~— ———-% and the bare facts which must underlie all such work. 
Cloth. 12 mo. Net, $1.50 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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THE BEACON COURSE IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


“Puts the needs of the pupil ahead of anything else.” 


MEETS THE TEST 
Is Thoroughly Religious, Educational, Character-Building 








Ages 4 and 5 KINDERGARTEN 
The Little Child in Sunday School. Manual for Teachers and Four- 
page Leaflets for Pupils. By Clara T. Guild and Lillian B. Poor. 


Age 6 PRIMARY Grade I 
First Book of Religion. Manual for Teachers. Handwork sheets for 
pupil contain Lesson title, Bible reference, suggestions to teacher 
and directions for hand work. By Mrs. Charles A. Lane. 
ie Age 7 Grade II 
Living Together. Manual for Teachers and Envelope of Hand Work 
for Pupils. By Frances Dadmun. 
Age 8 Grade III 
Children of the Father. Manual for Teachers and Note Book for 
Pupils. By Frances Dadmun. 


Age 9 JUNIOR Grade IV 
God’s Wonder World. Manual for Teachers and Leaflets for Pupils. 
By Cora Stanwood Cobb. 
Age 10 Grade V 
The Bible and the Bible Country. Manual for Teachers, Text Book 
and Note Book for Pupils. By Jabez T. Sunderland. 
Age ll Grade VI 
Heroic Lives. Manual for Teachers, Text Book and Note Book for 
Pupils. By Albert R. Vail and Emily McClellan Vail. 


Age 13 INTERMEDIATE Grade VIII 
The Story of Jesus. Manual for Teachers and Note Book for Pupils. 
By Florence Buck. 
The Gospel of Jesus. Text Book for Pupils. By Clayton R. Bowen. 
Age 14 Grade IX 
Peter and Paul and Their Friends. Lessons on the Apostolic Age. 
Manual for Teachers and Question Sheets for Pupils. By Helen 
Nicolay. Date of Publication, June 15, 1922. 


Age 15 SENIOR Grade X 
Our Part in the World. Manual for Teachers and Text Book for 
Pupils. By Ella Lyman Cabot. 
ADVANCED 
The Unwrought Iron: An Introduction to Religion. By Frederick 
May Eliot. ; 
From the Gospel to the Creeds. By William L. Sullivan. 
The Story of the New Testament. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
The Sympathy of Religions. By George R. Dodson. 


A Good School Is An Investment 


Send for the free descriptive catalog and price-list of the books in 
THE BEACON COURSE IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 






































RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN 
THE FAMILY 


By HENRY F. COPE 
General Secretary of the Religous 
Education Association 
HE author deals with the real 
meaning of religious education 
in and through the home and 
its significance to society. He in- 
terprets past customs and recom- 
mends many new and definite 
practices for the direction of the 
child’s religious ideals and activi- 
ties. 

To the sane discussion of family 
worship, church-going, the Bible 
in the home, and Sunday occupa- 
tions the author adds illuminating 
chapters on the family table, 
stories and reading, week-day ac- 
tivities, the school, moral crises, 
and other vital topics. 

A book especially valuable for 
parents’ associations and classes 
and all individuals and organiza- 
tions interested in child welfare 
and the promotion of a Christian 
type of home. 

xii+2094 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50 

postpaid $1.65 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
RELIGION 


By GEORGE ALBERT COE 


Professor of Religious Education, Union 
y 





For the Minister’s Library 
For the Theological Seminary 
Student 


For College and Seminary Classes 
For the Psychologist and Educator 
For Young People’s and Adult 
Bible Classes 


Of nineteen chapters, the first 
four are devoted to aspects of psy- 
chological study and investigation. 
The remaining fifteen present the 
author’s keen analysis of religion 
in its individual and social proc- 
esses. 

xviti+336 pages, 12mo, cloth; $2.25, 

postpaid $2.40 





Handbooks of Ethics and Religion 


for College Classes and Adult Study-Groups 
The Spread of Christianity in the Modern World, by Edward Cald- 


well Moore. 


$2.25, postpaid, $2.40. 


A survey of the history of missions since the beginning of the modern era. 
Depicts the missionary movement against the background of general history. 


How the Bible Grew, by Frank G. Lewis. 


$1.50, postpaid $1.65. 


The first single work to. record the growth of the Bible from its beginning up 


to the present time. 


The Life of Paul, by Benjamin W. Robinson. $1.75, postpaid $1.90. 


This narrative moves rapidly through the apostle’s successive difficult con- 
flicts and powerful triumphs and furnishes a reliable guide to a study of 


Paul’s career. 


The Religions of the World, by George A. Barton. 


The author gives a keen and 


sympathetic interpretation of all 


$2.25, postpaid $2.40. 


the great 


religions of the world, and a summary of the chief facts regarding their origin 


and history. 


Popular presentation and scholarly accuracy combined. 


The Story of the New Testament, by Edgar Johnson Goodspeed. $1.50, 


postpaid $1.60. 


A clear exposition of the development of the New Testament based upon the 
definite thesis that “Christianity did not spring from the New Testament but 


the New Testament from Christianity.” 


The Origin and Growth of the Hebrew Religion, by Henry T. Fowler. 


$1.50, postpaid, $1.60. 


A remarkable exposition of religious phenomena from a fresh psychological 
standpoint, combining both structural and functional methods of approach. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5810 Ellis Avenue - 


- CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



































Important 
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New Books 











GRADED BIBLE STORIES—Volume 1. 
Grades 1 and 2 

WILLIAM JAMES MUTCH, M.A., Professor of Philos- 
ophy and Religion, Ripon College. 
This series, which is to consist of four volumes covering 
the eight grades, is for the use of teachers parents, 
and the children themselves, in the Weekday a nae agen 
the Bible School and the Home. Endorsed by leading re- 
‘ligious educators, these volumes will fully aa the wide- 
spread demand for such a series. 

12mo. Net, $1.25 


Each, : 
THE APPROACH to the NEW TESTAMENT 


REV. PROF. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Litt. 
Author of “A New Translation of the New Test ad 











THE BIBLE FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 
i Genesis joses and the Exodus 





REV. J. PA any ap eg 'H, B.D., LL. D., Author of 
“How We Got Our Bible,” 
The first two volumes ina series of brief commentaries on 
the entire Bible, prepared expressly for use in Weekday 
po tne Sunday School and Home. The 
volumes will 


the Judges” and “The Life of Our ” These compact, 
handy Bible Commentaries will be a by 
teachers, parents and Bible culenin, ahe ve seek- 
ing for just such suital ta conn scholar- 
ship, simplicity and brevit; Net, $1.25 
THE BOOK OF MISSIONARY "HEROES 





The leading authority of ben agp on the New Testament sums 
up in this volume the results of modern reverent and con- 
st ar all thinking ame A of a vital sub- 
ject for all Net, $3.00 
THE LIFE OF DR. ROBERT LAWS OF 
LIVINGSTONIA 

Ww. P, re Author of “Mary Sleszor of 
Calabar,” 
This is nal question the outstandi y book 
of the period. Dr. Laws is doubtless the most aa ; figure 
in any missionary field toda The account of his adven- 
tures constitutes an cateeelt inary life story to which the 
noted author has done full justice. 

Fully Mlustrated. 8vo. Net, $3.00 

PRINCES OF THE CHURCH 


SIR W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
Author of “Sunday | Evening Sermons.” 
A series of living, b hi ketches of the religi 
leaders of Great Britain ame the past half-century, 
the editor of the British 8vo. Net, $3. 00 
CHRISTIANITY, ITS NATURE AND TRUTH 

REV. PROF. A. S. PEAKE, M.A., D.D., Author of “The 
Bible, Its Origin, Significance and Its Abiding Worth.” 
A masterly presentatio: and dable, of the 
spirit and essence of the Christian faith, 8vo. Net, $2.50 
THE REVELATION OF JOHN 

REV. PROF. A. S. PEAKE, M.A., D.D., Author of “The 
Bible, Its Origin, Its Significance, and Its Abiding Worth.”’ 
“For clearness of insight, breadth of vision, and depth of 
thought, this book is un led in the current literature 























BASIL MATHEWS, Author of “The Argonauts of Faith” 
Realistic stories of daring deeds of the great missi missionary 
heroes, by a master of the art of entertaining and influenc 
ing the youthful reader. 12me. Net, $1.50 


PROBLEMS IN PAN AMERICANISM 





ns SAMUEL GUY INMAN, Author of “Intervention in 
exico. 
Mr. Inman speaks with the authority gained by long ™ 
of experience Sean travel in Latin-America. Probably this 

is the first adequate and exhaustive treatment of ev 
phase of the relations between the United States he the 
twenty Latin-American Republics. 12mo. Net, $2.00 
THE FRIEND ON THE ROAD—Studies in 
the New Testament 


REY. J. H. JOWETT, D.D., Author of “The Preacher: 
His Life and Work,”’ ete. 
Dr. Jowett’s messages grow more mellow, more comfort- 
ing, more uplifting, if that were possible, as his great 
ministry through ne pulpit and the press teaches a con- 
stantly widening circle. 12mo. Net, $150 
THE EACLE LiFE—Studies in the Old Test- 
ament 


REV. J. H. goearr, D.D., Author of “The Redeemed 
=_— of Gi 
These studies ‘in “he Old Testament possess that never- 
failing freshness and joyous assurance always to be found 
in Dr. Jowett’s messages. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


SERMONS FOR SPECIAL DAYS 


FREDERICK D. KERSHNER, M.A, LL.D. 
These sermons cover all the notable oceasions of the church 
Toga They possess that eminently Christian spirit, that 
Cay | and literary finish so of 
a2 12mo. Net, $1.50 























on this subject.” — Holborn iew. 8vo. Net, $2.50 
THE BIBLICAL HISTORY of the HEBREWS 
to the CHRISTI. RA—Fou jon 





REV. PROF. F. J. FOAKES-JACKSON, D.D. 
A new summary of the A hal books and two new 
— bring ps edition of Jackson’s monumental 
work up to the New Testament period. 12mo. $3.00 
WONDERS OF MISSIONS 

CAROLINE ATWATER MASON 
The author of “The Little Green God” is at her best in this 
fascinating survey of the marvels of ty at 

12mo. Net, 

THE CZECHO-SLOVAKS IN AMERICA 


KENNETH D. MILLER, B.D. Prepared under the di- 

rection of the I: h Wor! ld Me tand published 

for Home Missions Council. 

This is the first volume of the NEW AMERICANS SERIES 

of pedo gen of a groups. It shows in ing — _ 
10- 

Slovaks. An authoritative, compact handbook for ror 4 

12mo. Net, $1.00 


THE P PILGRIM—Essa says on Religion 


T. R. GLOVER, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Public Orator for the University. Author of 
“Jesus in the Experience of Men,” “Jesus of History,” etc. 
We shall value this book most for the wonderful papers 
in which the author develo yps the theme whic h he has al- 
= set before us in his “Jesus of History.” — The Chal- 

12mo. Net, $1.75 




















THE DIVINE INITIATIVE 


REV. PROF. H. R. agen = aap eed D.D., D. Phil. 
Author of “Immortality and the Fi 
A notable addition to present-da socegitien~ wil) re- 
kindle hope and reassure the ing. i2mo. Net, $1.25 
CHRIST AND INTERNATIONAL LIFE 


EDITH PICTON-TURBERVILL, O.B.E. 








THE GOSPEL OF BEAUTY 
REV. SAMUEL JUDSON PORTER, M.A, D.D., Author 
Experience 





of “The Romance of Christian 
These lectures give full expression to that natural aspira- 
tion toward the ideally beautiful implanted in a os 


PSYCHOLOGYAND baw CHRISTIAN LIFE 


1 W. -0., lead of Cambridge H: 
Deals in a fresh and celal aa Se ‘application 
of the teachings of the new Daye logy to Christian faith 
and p) 12mo. Net, $1.50 
THE UNIVERSALITY OF CHRIST 


WILLIAM TEMPLE, Bishop of Manchester. 

framed with a view to su; answers - 
problems prominent in the minds of Christian students 

this time. 12mo. Net, $125 














George H. Doran Company 


244 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















The Abingdon 
Religious Education Texts 


DAVID G. DOWNEY, General Editor 





Community Training School Series 
Norman E. Richardson, Editor 


HOW TO TEACH RELIGION— 


Principles and Methods. By 
George Herbert Betts. “By far 
the best book we have as yet on 
how to teach the child religion 
until he is of age to follow the 
way of Christ as a thing of 
course.”—The Outlook. Net, 
$1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


PRIMARY METHOD IN THE 


CHURCH SCHOOL. By AI- 
berta Munkres. The book com- 
bines theory and practice. The 
material presented is thoroughly 
practical, but enough of theory is 
included to make it all hold to- 
gether. Illustrated. Net, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.60. 


MUSIC FOR EVERYBODY— 


Organization and Leadership of 
Community Music Activities. By 
Marshall Bartholomew and Rob- 
ert Lawrence. A complete course 
for the training of song leaders, 
as worked out through, three 
years of continuous teaching and 
experiment, during which time 
more than 30,000 men were 
trained by these methods. Illus- 
trated. Net, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


STUDENT’S HISTORY OF 


THE HEBREWS. By Laura A. 
Knott. A systematic study of 
the Old Testament, with the his- 
torical background necessary to 
its proper comprehension. Illus- 
trated. Net, $2.00; by mail, 
$2.15. 


PAGEANTRY AND DRAMAT- 


ICS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION. By W. V. Meredith. A 
reliable and wholly suitable means 
whereby the interests of young 
people in religion can be created 
and sustained. Illustrated. Net, 
$1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


THE USE OF ART IN RE- 


LIGIOUS EDUCATION. By 
Albert Edward Bailey. The ap- 
pearance of Prof. Bailey’s book 
marks an epoch in the history of 
method in teaching religion. 
Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


HANDBOOK FOR WORKERS 


WITH YOUNG PEOPLE. By 
James V. Thompson. This vol- 
ume seeks to place in the hands 
of all workers with young people 
the ripened judgments resulting 
from many years of actual ex- 
perience in young people’s work. 
Net, $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMIN- 


ISTRATION OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. By John Elbert 
Stout . This volume sets a new 
standard in the statement, inter- 
pretation and treatment of ad- 
ministrative problems in religious 
education. Net, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.60. 


See Next Page 
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Week Day School Series—Continued 


HEBREW LIFE AND TIMES. 
By Harold B. Hunting. In these 
thirty-two lessons, prepared for 
boys and girls of thirteen years, 
is given a wonderfully vivid and 
appealing picture of the Hebrew 
people. Illustrated. Net, $1.25: 
by mail, $1.35. 

THE BIBLE IN G&s.vED 
STORY. By Edna Jean Baker 
and Clara Belle Ba’ker. Volume 
I: The Good Shepjierd. Volume 
II: The Gawt Meighbor. 

Volunae I—A series of Bible 
stories for ages four and five. 
Each story is accompanied by a 
suitable picture froma noted 
artist, carefully chosen to fit the 
child’s power of understanding 
and appreciation. Net, 75 cents; 
by mail, 80 cents. 

Volume II1—This volume, 
planned for ages six and seven, 
contains stories selected from 
both Old and New Testaments. 
As in Volume I, abundant use is 
made of good pictures, which the 
child has before him as the story 
is told or read. Net, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.10. 


VOCATIONS WITHIN THE 


CHURCH. By Leonidas W. 
Crawford. A volume showing 
the great enterprises upon which 
the church is engaged, and the 
appeal it exerts upon young peo- 
ple to choose their vocation 
within the broad ministry of the 
church. Net, $1.25; by mail, 
$1.35. 


SHORTER BIBLE PLAYS and 


BIBLE PLAYS. By Rita Ben- 
ton. The first volume contains 
eleven plays requiring from fif- 
teen to thirty minutes for presen- 
tation with children from five to 
the teen age. The second volume 
has nine plays that require from 
twenty minutes to an hour for 
presentation and little children to 
adults. Nearly all the plays are 
suited to outdoor presentation. 
Price: Shorter Bible Plays, net, 
$1.25; by mail, $1.35: Bible Plays, 
net, $2.00; by mail. $2.15. 


Vacation Day School Series 
George Herbert Betts, Editor 


THE VACATION RELIGIOUS 
DAY SCHOOL—Teacher’s Man- 
ual of Principles and Programs. 
By Hazel Straight Stafford. A 
practical manual, based on ex- 
perience, which tells how a 


church or cemmunity can estab- 
lish a graded school of religion 
for the instruction of the youth 
through the weeks of the summer 
vacation. Illustrated. Net, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.10. 


Christian Citizenship Series 
Norman E, Richardson, Editor 


HANDBOOK OF CHURCH AD- 
VERTISING. By Francis H. 
Case. Definite information, but 


non-technical in its wording. 
Numerous illustrations make the 
material exceptionally concrete. 


Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


OTHER TEXTS OF EACH SERIES ARE IN PREPARATION 


Send to the Publishers for Complete Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Abingdon Texts. 


See Next Page 
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Week Day School Series 


George Fierbirt Betts, Editor 


WHEN WE JOIN THE 
CHURCH. By Archie Lowe!l 
Ryan. Lessons preparing for 
church-membership, what the 
church is, its great past, its pre: 
ent achievements and progra 
How the church serves its mei 
bers and what it expects in r 
turn. Illustrated. Net, 75 cent 
by mail, 80 cents. 


THE BEGINNER’S BOOK I! 
RELIGION. By Edna Deai 
Baker. A teacher’s manual of 
kindergarten lessons for the 
church school. Characterization 
of kindergarten age, full direc- 
tions for teachers, detailed mate- 
rial. Illustrated. Net, $1.75; by 
mail, $1.85. 


THE RULES OF THE GAME. 
By Floyd W. Lambertson. Les- 
sons in religion and ethics which 
seek especially to cultivate the 
sense of personal responsibility 
for conduct and character. IIlus- 
trated. A “Teacher’s Manual” 
has been prepared to accompany 
the pupil’s text, and should be in 
the hands of every teacher, Text: 
Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 
Teacher’s Manual; Net, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 


A FIRST PRIMARY BOOK IN 
RELIGION. By Elizabeth Col- 
son. Lessons which lead the 
child to a religious interpreta- 
tion of his world. God in nature, 
in the home, church, and every- 
day life. Illustrated. Net, $1.75; 
by mail, $1.85. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
JESUS. By Frederick C. Grant. 
A narrative study of the life of 
Jesus, stressing both his teach- 
ings and the significance of his 
human relationships in furnishing 
us with standards and ideals for 
our own living. Illustrated. A 
Teacher’s Manual has been pre- 
pared. Text: Net, $1.25; by mail, 


$1.35. Teacher’s Manual: Net,’ 


$1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF BIBLE 


LANDS. By Rena L. Crosby. 
Geography, history and such in- 
formation as one might gather on 
an educational journey regarding 
the people, ancient and modern, 
of 4 lands, are interestingly 
P i, Illustrated. Net, 
vail, $1.85. 


©) ~ Ww 2s OF THE 
MARKED TRAIL. By Nannie 
Lee Frayser. A _ skillully told 
story of the Hebrew people, 
which is planned as a stuciy’ text 
in church or community schuols 
for boys and girls of approxi- | 
mately eleven years. Illustrated 
A Teacher’s Manual has been 
prepared to accompany the text. 
Text: Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 
feacher’s Manual: Net, 90 cents; 
by mail, 95 cents. 


SONGS FOR THE LITTLE 


CHILD. By Clara Belle Baker 
aud Caroline Kohlsaat. Con- 
tains seventy new songs for use 
in the kindergarten, the primary 
rooms, and in the home; they be- 
long to the kingdom of childhood 
and will create a new day of joy- 
ous singing for little children 
everywhere. Net, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.10. 


THE MOTHER-TEACHER OF 


RELIGION. By Anna Freelove 
Betts. This volume is a com- 
plete guide to the early home 
training of the child in religion. 
Illustrated. Net, $2.00; by mail, 
$2.15. 


A TRAVEL BOOK FOR 


JUNIORS. By Helen Patten 
Hanson. This volume, planned 
for boys and girls of ten or eleven 
years, gives a vivid and lasting 
reality to the people, places, and 
events of Bible times. Illustrated. 
Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


See Next Page 
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